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Distinguished Persons Who Write Shorthand 


Stenography is an excellent training in exactness. 


Arthur Brisbane, Editor New 


York Evening Journal, in a letter to the Editor of The Gregg Writer. 


I have always said that the position of stenographer is the best training ground 
for a young man, if he has any brains and if the man he works for has any brains, 


because he can learn more in that way than in any other that I know of. 


Hugh Chal- 


mers, President Chalmers Motor Company, in a letter to the Editor of The Gregg 


Writer. 


OES the shorthand road ever lead 
IL) to wealth and fame? How many 

of the world’s heroes bothered 
their heads in youth over the mastery of 
the winged art? How many great men 
and women now living know the short- 
hand alphabet? Of short- 
hand to anyone but the young person who 
wants to take up office work? 

What an encouragement to us is the 
knowledge that leaders of thought and 
action once bent over a shorthand book, 
that they began life as _ stenographers, 
and that some of them are still writing 
shorthand while at the height of their 
popularity. The importance of larger 
matters, and the their 
achievements, tend to obscure the part a 
single subject like shorthand may have 
played in the early struggles of distin- 
guished persons. Sometimes even those 
who have benefited most from their skill 
in shorthand are negligent in giving it 
eredit for the part it played in their suc- 
cess. 

Shorthand has a threefold claim to the 
thoughtful consideration of every person 
who seeks efficiency in either commercial 
or professional life: (1) It is a cultural 
subject, (2) it has an indispensable com- 
mercial value, and (3) it has proved itself 
a decided convenience to executives in the 


what use is 


greatness of 


highest positions in the world, as, for in- 
stance, the president of the United States 
who uses shorthand practically every day. 


President Wilson receives much 
for his lucidity and conciseness of ex- 
pression. Arthur Brisbane has said that 
shorthand is a training in exactness, and 
loes it not seem more than plausible that 


praise 


Copyright 


President Wilson, having written short- 
hand for forty years, may owe his ad- 
mirable exactness of expression to the 
training which the study and use of short- 
hand give the earnest student? 

There are hundreds, even thousands, of 
well-known men and women who once 
copied the shorthand alphabet in a note- 
book, and later filled books and then more 
books with practice matter. But it is dif- 
ficult to get these distinguished personages 
in the autobiographic mood where they will 
realize that the public is interested in the 
days when they were struggling nobodies. 
Shorthand may appear to them only in- 
cidental to their success, when the strug- 
gles, disappointments, and failures en- 
countered in their upward climb stand 
out most prominently on the horizon of 
their memory. Nevertheless shorthand 
has played an important part in making 
these men and women successful. 

In compiling a list of distinguished 
persons who write shorthand we did not at 
all aim to make the list complete. That 
would be impracticable; if it were not im- 
We were curious to know 
whether the most important fields of effort 
had in them distinguished men and women 
who once studied shorthand and perhaps 
are using it still. When we got well into 
the investigation, we discovered that the 
number was legion and that to give the 
biography of only twenty-five would re- 
quire a good sized book. We decided 
therefore to content ourselves for the pres- 
ent with several short articles on possibly 
100 or 125. Shorthand will some day 
be a compulsory subject in the public 
like arithmetic, when that 


possible. 


schools, and 
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time not think more 
about a great man having studied short- 
hand as a boy and writing it as a mature 
man than that he had studied arithmetic. 
But for their skill in shorthand most of 
the persons we are going to mention in 
these articles would not had_ the 
chance as young men and young women 
which put them on the way to conspicuous 
success. On this contingency of oppor- 
tunity hinges the ultimate success of 
practically every man who has carved his 
own successful career unaided by wealth, 
position or influence. Epigrammatically 
stated, shorthand gives the young mzn his 
first opportunity. 


comes we may any 


have 


Statesmen 

We will begin the list with the states 
men, which is headed by an _ illustrious 
name—that of President Woodrow Wilson. 
The story of how he learned shorthand 
and has used it constantly through his 
career is more or less known to the pub 
lic. He learned a system of shorthand in 
use forty years ago when he studied the 
art, but it is a notable fact that he se- 
lected for his most important work in 
the White House a Gregg Writer, Mr. 
Charles L. Swem. President Wilson has 
used shorthand as a lawyer, teacher, author 
and statesman. It is stated that he wrote 
his entire “History of the American Peo 
ple” in shorthand before dictating it to 
a stenographer. 

Joseph P. Tumulty, the Secretary to 
the President, is also a writer of short- 
hand, having served as stenographer in 
various positions for a number of years. 
Among the conspicuous figures at the cap- 
ital who have been stenographers or who 
write shorthand are: Hon. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, who is chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee; Hon. 
William Hughes, Congressman from the 
Sixth New Jersey District; Senator Wil- 
liam H. Thompson of Kansas, and others. 

Former Senators William E. Chandler 
of New Hampshire, and William E. 
Mason of Illinois, know shorthand and 
used the art to reach their eminence. Mr. 
Chandler began his career as reporter for 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 
of the Navy under 
Congressman A. F. 


He was secretary 
President Arthur. 
Lever of South Carolina is another whose 
success was predicated on a knowledge of 
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Wil 


Con 


As secretary to Hon. J. 
succeeded in 


shorthand. 

liam Stokes, 
gress, he gained a large insight into pub- 
He was but twenty-six years 
The name 


whom he 


lic affairs. 
old when elected to Congress. 
of another distinguished person occurs to 
us as we write—-Sir Edward Clark, the 
famous King’s Counsel, London, Eng 
land. Sir Edward is a painstaking stu 
dent of the history of shorthand, having 
himself contributed much of value to the 
movement for a simpler method of writing. 

The rise of George B. Cortelyou reads 
like a story. He began as a Civil Service 
stenographer in New York back in the 
He became private secretary to 
various public officials, including the post 
office inspector, surveyor of the Port of 
New York, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, stenographer to the President 
(the position now held by Mr. 
Swem), Executive Clerk, Assistant Sec 
retary to the President, Secretary to the 
President ; he was appointed the first Sec 
Department of Commerce 
1903. In 1905 he 
General and two 
of the Treasury. 


eighties. 


same 


retary of the 
Labor created in 
was made Postmaster 
vears later Secretary 
The “Open Sesame” was his knowledge 
of shorthand. Mr. Cortelyou is 
President of the Consolidated Gas Com 
pany, New York, and is also classed with 
the business executives to follow. 

The career of William Loeb, Jr., until 
recently Collector of the Port of New 
York, is somewhat similar to that of Mr 
Cortelyou. He was stenographer to va 
rious New York public officials. In 1899 
his first brilliant move by ac 
Governor 


and 


now 


he made 
cepting the secretary ship to 
Roosevelt. that time his 
been rapid and consistent. 

Hon. John Weaver, who became prom 
inent as the reform Mayor of Philadelphia 
from 1908 to 1907, used stenography as 
a stepping-stone to his success. Since the 
expiration of his term as Mayor of Phil 
adelphia, he has been engaged in the prac 
tice of the law. but his constructive work 
in the reform of the franchise and other 
public abuses entitles him to be ranked 
with the this article. 


Since rise has 


statesmen in 


American Statesmen Now Deceased. 


There is quite a group of distinguished 
officers, 


statesmen and cabinet now de 
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ceased, who wrote shorthand and served 
is stenographers in their younger days. 
{mong these may be mentioned: Hon. 
Frank S. Black, Governor of New York, 
who worked in the civil service and also 
1s newspaper reporter; Hon. Alphonso 
Taft, former Secretary of War, Attorney- 
General of the United States, United 
States Ambassador to Austria and to 
Russia; Hon. Jacob D. Cox, Governor of 
Ohio, Secretary of the Interior, member 
of United States House of Representa- 
tives, President of University of Cincin- 
nati; Hon. Daniel Scott Lamont, Secre 
tary of War under President Cleveland; 
Hon. George Hoadley, Judge of Superior 
Court of Cincinnati, Governor of Ohio; 
Hon. Robert Roberts Hitt, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and Congressman from 
Illinois; Hon. David B. Meilish, United 
States from New York; 
Hon. Benjamin F. Barnes, Assistant Sec 
retary to President Roosevelt, Postmaster 
of Washington, D. C.; Hon. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, in the cabinets of 
President McKinley and President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Hay was renowned as an author, 
journalist and diplomatist. His _ best 
known work is “Pike Country Ballads.” 
He is also the joint author of “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” under whom he served 
is assistant secretary, 1861-1865. 


Congressman 


Judges and Lawyers 


A knowledge of shorthand has been of 
lirect assistance to many young men pre- 
paring for the legal profession. It has 
nabled them to do amanuensis work while 
erving their apprenticeship in a law of- 

Some have devoted their spare time 

) newspaper reporting, using their short- 
hand to advantage. A number of lawyers 

national reputation began as private 

cretaries to statesmen and jurists. Hon. 
Harris Dickson was private secretary to 


Congressman Andrew Price, previous to 
s becoming judge of the municipal court 
e t an) 


Vicksburg, Mississippi. Mr. Dickson 
is attained fame as an author. He has 
ritten no less than a half dozen books 
constant contributor to maga- 

including the Saturday Evening 
st. Hon. Kenesaw M. Landis, United 
District Judge, was stenographic 
retary to Secretary of State Gresham, 
evious to his appointment to his present 


» 4 
nd is a 


states 
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office. Judge Landis acquired national 
prominence when he tried the Standard Oil 
rebate cases in 1907, adjudging the de- 
fendant guilty and assessing a fine of 
$29,240,000. Hon. Jacob A. Cantor, for- 
merly President of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, was a law stenographer thirty 
years ago. He was a member of the New 
York Legislature for nearly fifteen years. 
He was also acting Lieutenant Governor. 
He has been chairman of the Highways 
and Parks of New York Improvement 
Commission since January 1, 1904. Hon. 
Samuel M. Gardenshire, a_ well-known 
New York lawyer and author, was once 
Secretary to Governor John P. St. John 
of Kansas. Later he became municipal 
judge and a member of the Kansas Leg- 
islature. He is the author of several val- 
uable law books. Another lawyer-author 
who made his way with shorthand is 
Everett Wilson Pattison. The late Daniel 
Webster Bond, Associate Justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, was for- 
merly a stenographer. 

Hon. Carl A. Davis of Idaho, is a writer 
of Gregg Shorthand, having used it as a 
stepping-stone to political power. He 
was a state senator until about a year ago 
when he received the appointment as 
judge of the Third Judicial District of 
Idaho. We are reminded of another 
Gregg Writer in the Northwest—Miss 
Reah Whitehead, who was formerly as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney of Seattle, 
Washington. Miss Whitehead was among 
the first pupils in Gregg Shorthand on 
the Pacific Coast. She won local fame at 
the time for her brilliant work in writ- 
ing Gregg Shorthand blindfolded on a 
blackboard in the presence of many spec- 
tators. We understand Miss Whitehead 
is at present practicing law in Seattle. 

Hon. William I. A. Fitzgerald, Reg- 
ister of Deeds, Boston, Massachusetts, 
was formerly a law stenographer. Hon. 
Stanley McConnaughey, the city attorney 
of Dayton, Ohio, also used the art in his 
climb to success. There are many more 
lawyers of local note, but we have not 
been able to obtain their names. 


Authors and Journalists 


Here are of the famous authors 
and editors who paved their way to suc- 
cess with shorthand: Charles Dickens is, 


some 
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of course, the most eminent author who 
used shorthand in his work. He was a 
reporter of great ability, but he was not 
satisfied only to take down other men’s 
thoughts. T. P. O'Connor, M. P., Eng 
lish journalist, author, editor, orator, ac- 
counted shorthand of invaluable service 
to him in his early struggle. Another 
Englishman whose writings are at present 
attracting much attention at home and in 
America, who writes shorthand, is Arnold 
Bennett. In his novel, “Hilda Lesways,” 
the heroine is shown the advantages of 
shorthand student of the 
art. 


and becomes a 

Returning to America, we have several 
distinguished authors and editors to men- 
tion. Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for more than 
twenty years, and author of several books 
on success, began his career as a commer- 
cial stenographer. He was also stenogra- 
phic secretary to Henry Ward Beecher. 
James Oppenheim, author of “The Olym- 
pian,” and other famous books, made his 
entrance into the commercial field as sec 
retary to John Brisben Walker, the 
founder and first editor of The Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine. As the of the 
strenuous editor, he developed his literary 
taste and style. He wrote poetry and fic- 
tion in the few idle moments that come to 
an editor’s secretary, and when he re- 
linquished his position, he gave himself to 
authorship in real earnest. Mr. Oppen- 
heim is a writer of Gregg Shorthand, hav- 
ing won the first prize for excellence of- 
fered by Mr. Gregg in 1896. 


assistant 


Everybody knows Irvin S. Cobb, who 
has been staff contributor of the Saturday 
Evening Post since 1911. He 
stenographic reporter in Kentucky in the 
nineties. After editing several newspapers 
in the South, Mr. Cobb came to New York 
where he was funny man on the Sun and 
World for over ten years, writing laugh- 
ter-provoking stories and books after shop 


was a 


hours. 

William A. Croffut, formerly editor of 
the New York American, 
officer of the United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., short- 
hand in his early career. He is the 
author of several novels and books on eco- 
More than thirty years 


now executive 


used 


nomic subjects. 
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Wilder, entertainer 
Bradstreet’s stenogra- 
pher. He used to entertain at 50c a 
His local with the 
years and eventually won him an annual 
before the royal families in 
He has been around the world 
His best known 
Side of the 
Around _ the 


ago Marshall P. 
and author, was 


night. fame grew 
engagement 
England. 

on a fun-making tour. 


“The 


and 


books are 
Street,” 
World.” 
Well, there are many other writers and 
editors, as for Albert MacRae, 
editor of the Santa Fe Employee's Mag- 
azine, who reached the editorial chair 
through stenography; Stephen O'Meara, 


Sunny 
“Smiling 


instance, 


editor and publisher of the Boston Jour- 
reporter 
Savidge, 


nal, who used shorthand as a 
many years ago; Dr. Eugene C. 
celebrated gynecologist and author, who 
is said to have taken his notes in short- 
hand for the compilation of his books; 
the late Joseph B. McCullagh, editor and 
coproprietor of St. Globe Demo 
crat; General { harles H. Taylor, editor 
and publisher of the Boston Globe, who 
got his start as stenographic secretary to 
the Governor of Massachusetts; the late 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston, Massa- 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts; etc. 
Mr. Freeland Post, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, is best known as the 
editor of The Public, which he founded 
in Chicago in 1898. Mr. Post is a writer 
of shorthand, having used the art to great 


Louis 


chusetts ; 


Louis 


advantage in his busy career as attorney, 
newspaper and author. He was 
for several years a member of the Chi 
cago Board of Education. He is interna 
tionally known as an indefatigable advo- 
cate of single tax. 


editor, 


Business Executives 


Referring to men in business who 
started as stenographers, Jacob Riis says, 
Another man 
associated with a large manufacturing es 
tablishment in Delaware writes, “I can 
recall to memory twenty to twenty-five 
men who started as stenographers and who 
are now in positions paying from $6,000 
per year The number of 
men in business life who started as stenog 


“Their number is legion.” 


downward.” 


raphers is greater than most people seem 
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to think. Scores of establishments have 
advanced both male and female stenog- 
raphers to heads of departments. A large 
manufacturer of a widely used office de- 
vice reports sixteen such promotions, one 
of whom is the general manager of the 
Another manufacturer reports 
trusted assistants and 


company. 


as having eight 


managers who started as stenographers. 


Women Who Have Risen 


It is interesting to note the number of 
women who have received promotions 
from the position of stenographer. An 
instance comes to our mind—that of Miss 
Grace B. Conklin, advertising manager, 
Kilmer & Company, Binghamton, New 
York. Although not engaged in com- 
mercial work, we recall the name of two 
other women who started as stenographers, 
Dr. Anna G. Mack of Boston, and Dr. 
Clara P. Seippel, assistant Health Of- 
ficer for Chicago. It is, of course, well 
known that Mrs. William J. Bryan took 
up shorthand years ago in order to be of 
greater her distinguished 
husband in his work. Miss F. M. Holly, 
a well-to-do New York manuscript broker, 
who has a charming home on Long Island 
Sound, is a native of Ohio. With but a 
high education and a_ practical 
knowledge of stenography, she came to 
New York and entered the employ of a 
large publishing house, her salary the 
munificent sum of $10 a week. One day 
she was handed a manuscript and asked 
to give her opinion of it. She said it had 
some of the merits of a “best seller.”” That 
book was “Janice Meredith.” She be 
came the company’s manuscript expert, 
and later went into business on her own 
account. 

To Miss Mary E. Orr belongs the ex- 
ceptional honor of being the first woman 
to be elected a director of a large cor- 
poration. She is a director of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. It was as 
a stenographer that Miss Orr had the 
rare opportunity to gain a knowledge of 
the inner workings of the corporation, 
which is so necessary to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of an active director. Miss 
{nna L. Ament is another woman who 
emerged from stenographer to a business 
woman. Miss Ament is Secretary to 
Gage E. Tarbell, the real estate operator, 


assistance to 


school 
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who was formerly an official of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company. While 
with the insurance company Miss Ament 
was credited with a salary of $12,000 a 
year, and she says the real estate field is 
just as remunerative. 

Miss Katherine Harrison, who was the 
private secretary of the late H. H. Rogers, 
was credited with the princely salary of 
$40,000 a year. Her detailed knowledge 
of the executive proceedings of the com- 
pany, gained in the capacity of stenogra- 
pher, made her a most valuable assistant 
of the corporation. 

Miss Mary Kihn, the confidential sec- 
retary to George W. Perkins, could not 
be where she is had it not been for her 
knowledge of stenography. Her salary 
is said to be equal to that of Miss Har- 
rison. As assistant clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Mrs. Leona M. Wills 
now draws a salary of $3,500 a year. She 
began as a stenographer twelve years ago, 
salary $600 a year. 

Great Executives 


The name of Mr. Cortelyou must be 
mentioned here because of his present po- 
sition in the commercial world. He has 
been a man of destiny if there ever was 
He has been popular and efficient 
as a statesman and he is now evincing 
rare business ability as head of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. Mr. Loeb is 
also reported to be contemplating a busi- 
ness venture in which, it may be pre- 
sumed, he will prove his mastery of bus- 
iness as he has of statesmanship. 

Col. H. P. Bope, now first vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
James J. Campbell, auditor and assistant 
secretary, are entitled to mention because 
as stenographers they were closely asso- 
ciated with Andrew Carnegie in the early 
days of the Carnegie Steel Corporation. 

It would require pages to narrate the 
rise of all the business executives who 
have arrived via the shorthand route. 
Here is a list of men with their present 
positions : 

F. J. Angier, 


one. 


; Timber Treating Fngineer, 
Kettle River Quaries Co.; F. E, Benedict, 
Manager General Supplies Dept., Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.: Alonzo Newton Benn, Vice- 
President, Omaha Packing Company; E. B. 
Boyd, Transportation Manager, Chicago Board 
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of Trade; G. M. Cassatt, Director General for 
Europe, Remington Typewriter Co., London, 
England; W. A. Clink, General Agency Sales 
Manager, System Magazine, Chicago; John A. 
Cochrane, Pacific Coast Agent, American Real 
Estate Co.: John H. Converse, late President, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; A 
EF. Cross, President Ohio Desk Company; H 
Daly, Supt., National Cash Register Factory, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. M. Eadie, Assistant Man 
ager Mail Sales, System Magazine, Chicago; 
H. M. Estabrook, President Barney-Smith Car 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Walter D. Fuller, Manager 
Accounting Dept., Curtis Publishing Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; O. P. Gothlin, Public Utilities 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio; S. Roland Hall, 
Advertising Manager, Alpha Portland Cement 


Co., Easton, Pa.; Alba B. Johnson, President, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; 
Oscar Kressler, Maintenance Engineer, Na- 


tional Cash Register Co.; A. J. Lauver, Gen 
eral Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; J. F. MeClain, Vice-President, 
Remington Typewriter Co., New York; B. F. 
Mohr, Assistant to Vice-President of Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago; E. E. Niswonger, President, 
Excelsior Laundry Co., Dayton, Ohio; Albert 
F. Osterloh, Chicago Manager of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co.; W. J. Scoutt, Owner of 
Kearney Water and Flectric Powers Co., Kear- 
ney, Nebr.; J. M. Switzer, Office Manager, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; Henry 
Theobald, General Manager, Toledo Computing 
Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio; A. A. Wentz. District 
Sales Manager, National Cash Register Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; F. W. Wilson, formerly head 
of Mail Soliciting Dept., International Corre 
spondence Schools, Scranton, and now with Du 
Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Railway Officials 

If you want to know just how many 
distinguished railway officials made their 
way to the top from the stenographer’s 
desk, get a copy of the “Biographical Di 
rectory of Railway Officials of America.” 
Speaking of great men, we Americans no 
doubt rate the railway builder as our 
greatest man. We regard this type of 
man more highly than we do any other. 
Members of this have, we believe, 
almost without exception, worked them 
selves up from the ranks of stenographers, 
clerks, mechanics, etc. They started at 
the bottom of the ladder, and had to win 
every step of their advancement through 
merit. If a vote were taken, probably 
James J. Hill, railway king of the North 
west, would receive a majority vote. He 
has been developing transportation lines 
for fifty years, giving employment to 
thousands of men, and opening up a quar 
ter of a continent to settlement and pros- 


class 
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perity. He never was a stenographer 

he skipped that rung in the ladder of sue 
was hardly an 
pation when he But he 
of the first big railway men to employ 
stenographers. James M. Graham, gen 
eral manager of the Great Northern Rail 


cess. Stenography occu 


began. was one 


way, which is the greatest achievement of 
Mr. Hill’s from the 
stenographic ranks 


genius, came up 


1 few of the present 
once took dicta 


Let us recall here 
railway presidents who 
and hammered the typewriter keys. 
Some very well-known men are in the 
list. Darius Miller, President of the Chi 
cago, Burlington and Quincy. He began 
railway service as freight stenographer. 
From there he climbed up so rapidly that 
it is difficult to trace his 
Charles M. Hays, President of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the most recent inter-con 
tinental line to be built. Mr. Hays lost 
his life in the Titanic disaster. a § 
Chamberlin, the President of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, the far eastern but sep 
arately officered branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, is still remembered among 
a former stenographer. 


tion 


movements. 


railroad men as 
From the vice-president’s stenographer to 
the presidency of the system is the record 
of William W. Finley, President of the 
Southern Railway. The president of the 
Chicago and Alton Railway, B. A. Worth- 
ington, declares that he has found short 
hand an aid to his upward progress. Prac 
tically all the leading railroads have hon 
ored as their ago 
were on the payroll as stenographers. W. 
A. Gardner, President of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, was once a stenog 
rapher; Allen Manvel, President Santa 
Fe Railway; O. L. Dickeson, President 
White Pass and Yukon Route; Theodore 
P. Shonts, President Interborough Rapid 
which controls the gi 
systems of 


heads men who years 


Transit Company, 
gantic subway and elevated 
Greater New York. Besides being a ste 
nographer, Mr. Shonts was an expert ac 
countant, having been employed mor: 
than thirty years ago by the banks of Iowa 
to simplify and standardize their meth 
ods of bookkeeping. His train 


ing and experience won for him the man 


business 


agement and construction of several rail 
middle West in which he 


roads in the 
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finally became the controlling owner. 
Other railway men who fill offices be- 
low that of president and who have come 
up from the ranks of stenographers, are: 
G. T. 
lrunk 


Bell, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Pacific Railway; Frank T. Bowes, 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Illinois Central 
Railway; Claude G. Burnham, Vice-President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway; Harry 
EK. Byram, second Vice-President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway; M. J. Collins, 
General Purchasing Agent for the Santa Fe 
Railway; James M. Barr, President, Sea Board 
\ir Line; L. F. Day, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Los Angeles, San Pedro and 
Salt Lake Railway; Marcus A. Dow, General 
Safety Agent, New York Central Railway, N. 
Y.; Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager of Southern Pacific Railway; J. E. Gor- 
man, Vice-President of Rock Island System; 
Capt. John G. Green, first Vice-President 
Pennsylvania Railroad; James M. Gruber, Gen- 
eral Manager of Burlington Railrond east of 
Missouri River; Warren J. Lynch, Passenger 
I'raffic Manager of New York Central lines 
west of Buffalo; J. A. Middleton, Vice-Pres- 
ident of Rock Island System; Hugh Neill, Sec- 
retary Southern Pacific Railroad, New York; 
F. R. Ward, General Manager, Burlington 
System; W. A. Worthington, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Maintenance and Operation, Southern 
Pacific Railway; Thomas F. Oakes, ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern Pacific Railway. 

Quite a hall of fame, isn’t it? Of all 
specialized occupations we believe we are 
safe in affirming that no other has fur- 
nished more men for the most responsible 


executive positions than stenography. 


Bankers and Financiers 


Bankers usually come by their positions 
through the possession of wealth gained 
by inheritance or acquired by sudden ac- 


cumulation in various Their ad- 
vancement is more than elsewhere due to 
their ability to buy stock in a bank. The 
stenographic secretary does not have in 
a bank the same opportunities he has in 
a merchandising establishment where ex- 
pansion is constantly sought and initiative 
can be more easily and quickly rewarded. 
But there are a few bankers who have 
achieved national prominence who have 
used shorthand in their early careers. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, began 
his career as a newspaper reporter in Chi- 
cago. In 1897 he became private secre- 
tary to Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 
Shortly after, he was made 


ways. 


Treasury. 
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assistant Secretary of Treasury. The 
vice-president of the same bank, C. V. 
Rich, is also a shorthand writer. George 
W. Perkins, financier, and associated 
with the late J. Pierpont Morgan, was a 
stenographer in the Chicago office of the 
New York Life Insurance Company in 
1880. John W. Converse, partner in 
Cassatt & Company, Bankers, Philadel- 
phia, also studied the art. R. O. Bailey, 
formerly assistant secretary of the United 
States Treasury, writes shorthand. There 
are, of course, many others whose names 
we have not been able to obtain. 


Miscellaneous 


We recall several more names of per- 
sons distinguished in fields outside of the 
foregoing professions and occupations. 
The famous British soldier, the late Field 
Marshal, the Right Hon. Viscount Wolse- 
ley, commander-in-chief of the British 
Army, was a writer of shorthand. He was 
the author of several books which received 
high comment at the time of their publi- 
cation. Others are: The late Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Magill, President of Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College; S. W. Burnham, as- 
tronomer; the late Dr. Albert L. Gihon, 
medical director of the United States 
Navy; George Scarborough, who recently 
sprang into prominence in New York as 
a dramatist, is a man of about thirty- 
eight, whose profession has been stenog- 
raphy for many years. Play writing has 
been incidental with him until about six 
months ago when he produced several 
dramas that are still running in New York, 
netting the author large royalties. In the 
January Gregg Writer was given an ac- 
count of the golden wedding anniversary 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Bridge of 
Orange, New Jersey. Doctor Bridge was 
private secretary to Bishop Vincent for 
many years and has been long identified 
with the Chautauqua movement. He is 
a retired minister of the Methodist Church. 
A knowledge of shorthand not only aided 
Doctor Bridge to take advantage of the 
opportunities which came his way, but it 
also enabled him to better serve the in- 
terests with which he has been connected. 
Shorthand has been with him a sort of 
hobby, as it was with Viscount Wolseley, 
and he has been a close student of the art 
for a number of years. 
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domg your work, 





When Taking Dictation 


I find it to be an aid to omit two or 
three lines between each letter. This en- 
ables me to refer to a particular letter 
more readily without wasting much valu- 
able time. And, too, it helps me consider- 
ably in arranging my letters artistically, 
and gives the notebook a much better ap- 


pearance.—Sarah Seepin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Neat Erasures 

When writing on a typewriter and it 
becomes necessary to erase, the marks of 
the erasure may be removed and the paper 
made smooth if the erased place be rubbed 
with the round, smooth end of a fountain 
pen or the end of a pen-knife. The paper 
should be laid on a hard substance, but if 
it is in the typewriter, the platen will do. 
The pointer, pen or whatever instrument 
is used for this purpose should be thor- 
oughly clean.—James W. Long, Jr., Wil- 
liamsport, Md. 


Making Corrections in Your Notes 


If your “boss” is a poor dictator and 
goes over and over the dictated matter, 
changing and inserting words, lines, para- 
graphs, ete., you may find the method that 
I follow handy. 

When taking the original dictation, I 
always write on alternate lines, and leave 
wide margins, for I know that when I read 
back it will be changed. 

If the correction or insertion is more 
than the surplus space can handle, I place 
a mark such as an asterisk where the 
change is to come, and then turn to the 
next blank page and place a similar mark 
there and go on with the notes. Then I 
draw a line around the asterisk and what 
follows it, so that it will not be confused 


Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 

a twelve months’ extension of their subscription 


with ordinary original dictation that may 
come below it on the page. 

When the next change comes, a little 
further on in the original, I place an as- 
terisk followed by the number “2” and do 
as before. The third change is marked 
with an asterisk and “3,” ete. 

When read over again, and I have to 
insert something in say the change re- 
ferred to as “asterisk 4,° I place two 
asterisks with the number “4” between 
them, and then turn to the next vacant 
page and mark that similarly and proceed 
as before.—Ralph Newman, New York 
City. 

A ‘*‘Copy Book"’ Help 


If you use a copying cloth bath for 
copying letters into your copy book and 
forget to pour water on it, or if for any 
other reason your letter does not come out 
dark enough, take the letter out, but leave 
the cloth in until it dries. I have often 
taken letters out of the book, found the 
copy too light to read, and deepened the 
color by this méthod.—H. W. Sharwell, 
Newark, N. J. 


Inserting Sheets in the Machine 


To prevent a large number of sheets 
from slipping while placing them in the 
machine, place a half sheet of paper on 
the roller, run it half way through and 
then insert your sheets between this and 
the roller.—A. M. Freeman, Trenton, N. J. 


Increasing Typewriting Speed 


Is it not a fact that many of us lose 
some considerable time in typewriting by 
lifting the hands higher from the keyboard 
than is necessary after striking a letter? 
I have been watching myself recently in 
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this regard, and find that, by keeping my 
hands near the keyboard, as they should 
be, my speed is materially increased.— 
Miss Ferne Bentley, Chicago, Ill. 


Improving the Appearance of Your Work 


When writing a letter or manuscript of 
more than one page in length, before in- 
serting the paper in the typewriter, place 
a small pencil dot an inch from the bot- 
tom of the page. Then when the writing 
reaches this dot begin on a new sheet. 
This saves many crooked last lines which 
frequently cause the otherwise neat page 
to be rewritten and often angry words 
from the ‘“boss.”—Ruth Van Norman, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
For Those Who Use Pen and Ink 


To keep the hands free from ink stains, 
dip the sulphurous end of a match in water 
and rub it vigorously on the ink stain. 
This will be found especially useful to 
those who use the dip or the fountain pen 
in taking dictation. 

To make your dip pen hold ink longer 
than it will ordinarily, put two penpoints 
in the holder instead of one. Put one on 
top of the other, with the upper one pro- 
jecting a little farther than the lower.- 
James L. Wiek, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Arranging a Telegram 


There are not many business men and 
fewer stenographers who know how to 
arrange a telegram on the blank. If the 
following arrangements are used, it will 
be appreciated by the telegraph company, 
and it will aid all concerned in checking 
up the number of words in the message. 

If the telegram is in handwriting, it 
should be written five words on a line. If 
you have a ruled blank, you will notice 
that the ruling is broken in four places, 
making five short lines across the page. 
Only one word should be written on each 
of these lines. 

If the message is written on the type- 
writer, ten words should be written on a 
line, making three spaces between the fifth 
and sixth words. If this is done, all that 
it will be necessary to do is to count the 
full lines and add the odd number of 
words, if any, in the last line.—B. F. Mor- 
gan, Monticello, Ill. 
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A Hint for the Ladies 


Office women or teachers who wish to 
protect their summer frocks but who dis- 
like to wear the conventional and conspic- 
uous black sateen apron will welcome this 
timely hint. 

I make a neat, small apron from the 
material used for each dress, keeping them 
in a drawer of the desk. When worn with 
the proper frock, they are practically in 
conspicuous. 

One may carry out the same idea by 
keeping in the desk a silk apron to match 
in color each cloth skirt one wears.—Grace 
Rankin, Winnett, Mont. 


A Handy Information Bureau 


Occasionally I run across literature and 
make notes of new words and other infor- 
mation that is likely to be of service to 
me in my work later on, and I find it a 
good idea to keep a section of one drawer in 
my desk as a sort of “information bu 
reau.”—J. E. Sater, Stillwater, Okla. 


About Carbons 


I find that a simple and effective way 
to keep carbons from curling is to bend 
the edges backward, slightly creasing 
them.—Harry Washington, 
D. C. 


Shismanian, 


Placing Initials on Correspondence 


In placing the initials of the person for 
whom a letter is written and my own in 
the lower left-hand corner, I use the fol- 


lowing system: When the letter has been 
dictated to me, I use the three initials of 
the one dictating the letter followed by my 
initials; when he tells me what to write 
but does not dictate the letter, I use his 
first and last initials followed by mine; 
when he does not even tell me what to 
write but simply gives me the letter to an- 
swer, I use his last initial followed by 
mine; and when I write a letter of my own 
accord (for the company, of course), I 
use my initials only. In all cases, I use 
only my first and last initials. I find this 
information is often a good thing to have in 
referring to back correspondence; and it 
may be obtained at a glance.—Louis W. 
Waldorf, Portland, Ore. 
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The Milwaukee Gregg Shorthand Society 


MONG the many enthusiastic local 
A organizations of Gregg writers 

that are springing up in all parts 
of the country is the Milwaukee Gregg 
Shorthand Society. Mr. A. E. Rowland, 
of the Washington High School, is the 
president of this association and _ is 
responsible for its organiza- 
tion. 

The plan of their work is 
similar to that suggested in 
the Gregg Writer for May, 
1913. Their constitution 
and by-laws are modelled 
quite closely on those print- 
ed at that time. One of the 
unique features is a require- 
ment for membership. Each 
eighteen 
vears of age, must have had 
at least one year’s experi- 
ence in the world 
and must submit a specimen 
of his shorthand notes to the 
committee in charge. 

This society has been carefully planned 
and the details well worked out. The list 
of committees shows how carefully the 
different phases of the work are being 
taken care of. The committees are as fol- 
lows: Executive, Social, Membership, 
Press, Rules, Educational. 

The charter membership consisted of 
sixty and the dues are 50c for initiation 


member must be 


business 


A. E. Rowtayp 
President 


and 25c a month additional. The first 
step in the organization was a circular 
letter sent out by Mr. Rowland on Sep- 
tember 6 last. As a result of this letter, 
the first meeting was held and plans laid 
for the permanent organization. Since 
that time meetings have been held every 
two weeks. Shorthand con- 
tests, games, old-fashioned 
spelling bees and dancing 
have been among the fea- 
tures of the programs. 

One of the problems that 
must be solved by a society 
of this kind is the securing 
of a meeting place. The 
Milwaukee club has rented 
a small hall centrally lo- 
cated and signed a lease for 
one year. This gives them 
the privilege of the exclu- 
sive use of the hall on the 
first -and third Thursday 
nights of each month. 

It is hoped that some- 
thing may be done in the line of a joint 
meeting with the Chicago society and 
what may be termed an_ inter-society 
shorthand contest. 

Our best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess and growth of the Milwaukee Gregg 
Shorthand Society. We hope to hear from 
other similar societies, and shall be glad 
to aid in their organization. 


CO? 


Shorthand vs. Latin 


T what stage should our public 
A school system begin to teach pupils 

the branches by which they must 
earn their living? In Berkeley, California, 
in investigation shows that one-third the 
pupils in the grammar schools are asking 
for stenography and typewriting, while 
Latin and French are declared by the prin- 
cipals to be the least popular of the 
courses. Latin and French do not appeal 
to the students because they do not appear 
to them to be “practical.” This, no doubt, 
accounts for the unpopularity of these 
languages. Students like the practical 
subjects of shorthand, typewriting and of- 


fice training because they can use them 
as a pleasant means to a livelihood. 

The outcome of the discussion at a re- 
cent board meeting was that the demand 
of the public would have to be met sooner 
or later. The Franklin School in West 
Berkeley is already teaching stenography 
and bookkeeping. The languages for 
which there is little demand will have to 
go. The will of the people must prevail 
in education as in other matters. 


oOo 


The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it.——E merson. 
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Norwegian Gregg Shorthand 


UR readers are always clamoring 
for adaptations of the system, and 
we are glad to publish this month 

a specimen of Norwegian written in Gregg 
Shorthand. The notes are those of Mr. 
Robert J. Loennecken, of Wahpeton, N. 
Dak., who sent them to us with a letter 
in which he acknowledged receipt of his 
certificate in the Order of Gregg Artists. 
Mr. Loennecken writes, in part: 

Words cannot express the joy I felt when 
I drew forth the Certificate of Membership 
signed by you and the great Inventor of the 
“Forward Movement” himself. It goes with- 
out saying that I shall have this card of dis- 
tinction framed and put in a conspicuous place. 

From time to time you have in the Writer 
shown the adapta- 
bility of the system 
to various lan- 
guages. Under sep- 
arate cover [ am 
sending you a 
specimen of Nor- 
wegian written in 
Gregg Shorthand. 
It is a poem, writ- 
ten by me, and put > Th Rn Tat nee Re Buv 

A 2 nedom, jor de nok 
to music by one of \ Pa-dre ne med lan 
Norway’s foremost E- nig. tro til Do- 
composers. The sag-lin ge 
words, “Enig, Tro 
Til Dovre Falder,” 
are a part of the 
history of Nor- 
way, and have found a big place in the 
hearts of all loyal Norsemen—and this is why 
in the early spring of 1814, just one hundred 
years ago, representatives from all parts of 
Norway assembled at Eidsvold, where they 
formed the first parliament, and proclaimed 
Norway a free and independent country. After 
the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and ere departing for their homes, every 
one joined hands and all in unison exclaimed: 
“Enig, Tro Til Dovre Falder,” which in a 
larger sense means: “Let us stand united and 
true till the mountains of Norway fall.” Nor- 
way is celebrating the centennial of her con- 
stitution this year, and the nations will all pay 
homage to the land which gave to the world 
such men as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Grieg, Ole Bull, 
Leif Erickson, and Roald Amundson. 

If you consider my plate worth printing, 
you may if you wish, publish the attached ex- 
position of my adaptation, 

About My Notes 

The Norwegian a with two dots over it is 
sounded ae like the ai as in “fair.” “Fadres” 
has that sound while “Falder” has the a sound 
given in “calm,” “far,” ete. I have put a dot 
under this ae sound. Norwegian has also the 
sound of o @¢, the nearest to this in English 


ROBSRT Jacea LOCHNECKEN 
Tempo di marcia 


Mm 





‘“*Enig, tro til Dovre falder. 


Senner af Norge 


e5 Ss 


-re fal-der f& dres sam lings 
viei- er 
-~ det @av os 0 deis ret - ter 
vre {nl -der det er lof - tet 
Nordsjo dron-ner 


chosen the sign for ¢t to 
represent this sound as it resembles the Nor- 
wegian @ and thus suggests it the better. 
Norwegian Y has the sound of long e as in 
“see,” although there is a difference. So I 
have indicated it with a dash. The ei in Nor- 
wegian is sounded like a in “flame,” “shame,” 
etc., and so I have indicated this by a dash 
the same as in the manual of Gregg Short 
hand. Os is the same as ws in English so I 
have written it the same way. Og is and in 
Norwegian, and I have represented it by the 
the o hook. 


being “sir.” I have 


Mr. Loennecken has sent us the key 
to his notes in the form of a little four- 
page circular in which the words of his 
poem have been put to music. The one- 
line reproduction will be of 

our 


this 


The complete 
key reads: 


interest to 
readers in 
connection. 
* tllegnet 


Cwea. Lerpsos 


Enig, tro til Dovre 
= falder fidres 
4 samlings sprong 


Ung og gammel 
migtig kalder 
frem til 


dyrk dem trut med 
stedse 
tog; 


langs den nor - ske 


Vimaa fylkes un 


a fal 4 d 
————— ft ———— 4 fr der merket og 
— f= == no - a med svird ved 


lind, 
Kjiémpe for det store verket samle Norge end 


Fiidre ne med landet gavor Odelsretten helt; 
Derfor kriiver de og afos, at den ei blir delt, 
Men at de som arven tager efter os igjen 
Dobbelt blomstrendeog fager da maa finde den 
Og saaliinge Nordsjo dronner langs den norske 
led, 
Og saalaenge 
fred 
Skal fra Eidsvolds saga—haller lyde over land 
Enig, tro til Dovre falder Norske Mgog Mand 


Haralds-Sonner hersker der i 


If you are interested in the adaptation 
of Gregg Shorthand to the Norwegian 
language, we would suggest that you ad 
dress Mr. Robert J. Loennecken, Wahpe 
ton, N. Dak., who, we are sure, will be 
glad to give you more information on the 
subject. 

We would like very much to have other 
adaptations of the system, and are anxious 
to get in touch with those who are inter 
ested in this sort of work. Please address 
the Gregg Writer in the event of your suc 
cess with any of the other languages. 
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CGfe Learner c77 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 


Mmm mniiirion 


The Technique of Writing 


S the character combinations pre- 

sented in this and the following 

articles occur over and over again 
in all kinds of shorthand work, they will 
form the basis of all your execution so 
far as the technique of writing is con- 
cerned. The more completely you master 
these executional problems, the more read- 
ily you will be able to write not only fa- 
miliar words but new combinations. It is 
therefore well to bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: 

1. That in the execution of shorthand 
forms the movements used in writing at a 
slower rate should be the same as at a 
higher rate—the only difference being in 
the speed. In drawing characters an en- 
tirely different movement from that em- 
ployed in writing is used. To get the best 
results the characters should always be 
written, not drawn. 

2. The ability to execute one word or 
a group of words with speed and precision 
is extended to all other words and com- 
binations and affects them favorably. 

8. Positive distinction in size of circles 
and length of the strokes should be ob- 
served. 

Many students at the beginning of their 
work erect barriers in the way of speed 
ind legibility by forming incorrect con- 
ceptions of the form and execution of the 
elementary characters. Such characters as 
K and G, for example, will be written 
with a distinct hook at the end. If the 
elementary characters are written with a 
perfectly natural movement they will take 
mn their characteristic forms automatically 
You do not need to give any attention to 
that feature of the work. Simply execute 
the characters with a free, easy movement. 

The ‘‘Fr’’ and ‘‘Fl’’ Blends 

There are two character combinations 

or blends in the second lesson to which 


special attention should be drawn—Fr and 
Fl. These should be executed with one 
movement, care being taken to preserve 
the artistic forms. Try a few lines of the 
following, noting first the slant of “f” as 
indicated by the dotted lines, and how the 
joining between the “f” and “r” or “T’ 
is rounded. 


2 eS c ee 


a 


Ya? ©€ < < < < 


Careless writers will often give the “f” 
a backward slant that not only destroys 
the artistic appearance of it but is detri- 
mental to speed. The following are pre- 
sented to illustrate the effect of this ten- 
dency: 

Incorrect forms: 


au UU = 


When a circle vowel intervenes between 
the “f” and a following “r” or “1,” the 


angle is restored, thus: 
} ) 


~~ <— of ~<- 


Note that if the circle were removed 
the two characters would still retain their 


distinctive forms. This is a point that is 
to be observed in all joinings that are not 
blended. 

In harmony with the Fr and F1 blends 
we have the following that should be given 
some attention: 


can be 


keep > 
Now practice several lines of the fol- 
lowing words in your notebook until facil- 
ity in executing these forms is dbtained. 
& <© 


, , : 
Co Cf < - er 


co 


Bilt ne 


weary deneneegene 
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The Hook Vowels 


execution of the 
very important. The hook should be made 
small, narrow and deep. It should have 
the proper slant also and should be exe- 
cuted so that if a horizontal line were 
drawn across the top of the downward 
hook or the bottom of the upward hook 
the hook 


Thus: 


The proper hooks is 


the beginning and ending of 


would be parallel with the line. 


Practice the following: 


a 


Note the comparative size of the hooks 
and “k” and “r,” after which practice the 
following: 


- 


- — 


Also the comparative size of the three 
characters of this group: 


. . ‘ ~ 


The joining of the hooks to other char 
acters is a point in the technique of writ- 
ing that should receive some close atten- 
tion. Observe carefully the following com- 
binations, after which practice each until 
you can write all with great facility. 


s 
co 
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Hooks and Circles in Combination 
When 


lows a 
fere 
hook. 


Correct 


a circle vowel precedes or fol 
“hook” should not inter 
the form of the 


vowel it 
with characteristic 


forms: 

2 o 
Incorrect forms: 
CO? 


Practice the following: 


7 ¥ - 


7% “ “ 
“ > ~ 


It will be seen that the intervention of 
a circle vowel does not destroy the dis 


tinctive form of the strokes: 


- a “” A 


Observe how two hooks are joined when 
one follows the other as in the following 
words: 


2 a ew 


The ‘‘Ye’’ and ‘‘Ya"’ 


The distinction in the 
in the execution of “ye” 
from 


Loops 


movements used 
and “ya” 


joined 


loops 
as distinguished circles 
should be carefully analyzed and prac- 
ticed. That these are infrequent combina- 
tions is one reason why they should be 
well executed when they do occur. Study 
practice the following contrasted 
The arrows show the direction the 


and 
forms: 
pen travels: 


© 
q 


< A 


. 
The movements in writing you acquire 


will soon become Sooner 


now automatic. 
or later the law of habit will get you in 
its clutches. If your habits are good, the 
sooner the law takes hold of you the bet 
ter. But if your habits are bad it will b 
next to impossible to rid yourself of them. 

The next article will deal with the ex« 


cutional points of lessons 4, 5 and 6. 
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Similar Words 
F the question were asked the business 
man, “What feature of your stenog- 
rapher’s work do you value the most 
highly?” we believe nine men out of ten 
would say accuracy. 

Accuracy in shorthand, or bookkeeping 
or whatever may be the line of work con- 
sidered 
ble qualifications. 


is one of the most highly valua- 
For that reason it 
should be constantly emphasized, but al 
ways holding in mind that there must be a 
proper balance between speed and accu- 
racy. 

The principles of the system you are 
learning have been constructed to produce 
an exactness that with the older systems 
was impossible. In constructing the sys- 
tem the most careful research was made 
into the differences that occur in the ap- 
pearance of characters made under the 
stress of rapid writing, and means were 
provided to reduce the chances for errors 


in execution to the lowest possible point. 


Using ordinary care it is as legible as 
well-written longhand. 

That fact, paradoxical as it may seem, 
is the cause of inaccuracy with a certain 
class of writers. Having had experience 
with the wonderful legibility of the sys- 
tem, they become careless in executing the 
characters—even more careless than they 
would be with their longhand. An analy- 
sis of the notes of the average writer will 
that of the careless outlines 
ire made up of the simplest characters of 
the system, showing conclusively that the 
errors, when they do occur, are the result 
Because of the fre- 
juency of the commonly recurring charac- 
ters and their ease of execution, the writer 
becomes careless of the execution, giving 
no thought to the matter. There is really 
no excuse in ordinary work for the mis- 
takes that are commonly called “shorthand 
{ rrors.”” : 


show most 


of pure carelessness. 


The remedy for poor execution—which 

s the cause of more errors than any other 
thing—is to cultivate an accurate 
style; to pay attention to the details of 
words—their phonetic spelling; to work 
) maintain a high standard; to read much 
nd to note the individual peculiarities of 
xecution so that certain tendencies in exe- 
ition will be recognized, thus rendering 
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valuable assistance in reading even inac- 
curately written notes with facility and 
accuracy. 


Distinctions in Words and Outlines 


Many of the errors in transcribing made 
by the average writer can be traced to a 
lack of understanding of the meaning of 
the word rather than to a conflict in out- 
line. These are such words as “immi- 
grate” and “emigrate”; “separation” and 
“suppuration”; “adapt” and “adopt”; 
“eminent” and “imminent”; “collision” 
and “‘collusion’’"—words that are commonly 
known as homonyms. The only remedy for 
errors in the use of these words, of course, 
is a study of their meanings, supplemented 
by a positive distinction in the outlines of 
some with enough practice to make the 
execution of the outlines automatic. 

There is another class of words 
which, for the purpose of convenience, we 
classify with the “homonyms’—for ex- 
ample, “electric” and “electrical”; “in- 
telligent” and “intelligence”; “credible” 
and “creditable,” ete. And still others 
like “favored” and “favorite”; “continue,” 
“continued,” “continuous,” “ ontinual,” 
ete.—where the terminations are different. 

These words, of course, all have positive 
and absolutely recognizable differences in 
form even when only fairly well written, 
and in the following lists these, with a 
number of others, are presented for study 
and practice. The objects to be sought 
in studying lists of this kind are to master 
the technique of execution so that hesita- 
tion will be avoided. A rapid transcript is 
oftentimes of as much value as rapidity 
in reporting and unless the writer can read 
his notes fluently—can keep his typewriter 
moving along at a rapid pace—the quick 
transcript will be impossible. 

In studying the outlines in the list we 
have prepared, note particularly the dif- 
ferences in the word forms, then practice 
each one until rapid and accurate execu- 
tion has become automatic. 

Remember that your work on the list 
given on the following pages is not com- 
plete until you can take the words from 
dictation, writing accurately and at a good 
speed. Every outline should be prac- 
ticed over and over again until the list is 
thoroughly mastered. 


also 





- 


extract 


extricate 


fiscal 


physical 


» immigrate 


emigrate 


eminent 


imminent 


intention 


inattention 


eruption 


irruption 


ereditable 


~ credible 
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List of Similar Words 


manufacture 


manufacturer 


manufactory 


continue 


continued 


continues 


continuous 


continual 


continually 


neglect 


negligence 


effective 


effectual 


instant 


instantaneous 


principles 


person 


‘ 


~ 


4 


t 


? 


defect 


difficulty 


class 


claims 


clients 


spirit 


support 


sport 


intelligent 


intelligence 


os C diligent 


diligence 


contingent 


contingency 


A 


‘indulgent 


7 indulge 


electric 


electrical 


into 


unto 


purpose 


propose 


proposition 


proposal 


invest 


investor 


investigate 


investigator 


poor 


pure 


power 





memoranda 


memorandum 


patient 


passionate 


impatient 


impassionate 


impassioned 


persecute 


prosecute 


persecution 


prosecution 


perfect 


prefer 


separation 


suppression 


suppuration 
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List of Similar Words—Continued 


Ge 


“7 


suppress 


circus 


women 


woman 


favored 


favorite 


considered 


considerate 


patron 


pattern 


adapt 


adopt 


cessation 


secession 


prescription 


proscription 


— permanent 


prominent 


<n-——- premium 


¢ 


° 


pre-eminent 


distinct 


distant 


destined 


distinguish 


distinction 


destination 


garden 


guardian 


fortune 


fourteen 


except 


expect 


(To be concluded in the May issue) 


embarrass 


embrace 


fellows 


philosopher 


granted 


guaranteed 


collision 
collation 


collusion 


foam 


foment 


seem 


cement 


lame 


lament 


resume 


re-assume 
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Self-Examination 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


a ai aie, 


Central Commercial 
Commercial Teachers’ 


HE Central 
Association will meet at Des 


Moines, lowa, on May 7th, 8th and 
9th. 


There will be Institute Classes in all 
commercial subjects, inspirational ad- 
dresses and Round Table Discussions on: 

“Class Instruction Individual In- 
struction in all Subjects.” 


vs. 











Teachers’ Convention 


“The Teacher, His 
Physical, Moral, Mental.” 


Qualifications 


“Graduation Requirements and Exer 
cises.”” 


“What the Association Ought to Be and 
Do.” 


The Headquarters will be 


Hotel. 


the Sav ery 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


OT 


LR ) 





HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “"O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


The Last Call! 


HE fight is on! We are endeavoring 
to determine our standings in the 
Gregg world—we want to know who 

are the best writers of the system, theo- 
retically and artistically. Have you done 
your part? Or are you going to allow 
the knock of Opportunity to go unan- 
swered ? 

In the February write-up of the Order 
of Gregg Artists we announced a contest, 
THE contest of the year. Of all the 
writers in the world we want to be able 
to select the six best. For the one who 
wins first place there is to be a prize of 
ten dollars; for the second best paper 
there will be forthcoming a check for five 
dollars, and for the three or four next 
best papers we shall award prizes of one 
dollar each. Aside from the material end 
‘f the contest, think of the honor of being 
yr the most artistic writer among 

ve or six hundred contestants! Up to date, 


the June 


we have received four hundred papers, 
but the next month will undoubtedly bring 
in hundreds of other tests. We know of 
a great many who are devoting every spare 
minute to practicing for the final fray. 
In order to take in the largest possible 
number of papers we want to give you as 
much time as possible. So for that reason 
we shall make it a point to accept your 
work until the twenty-fifth of April, The 


results of the contest are to be published 
in the May number, together with five or 
Why not take 


six of the winning plates. 
your turn? 

If you wish your copy to be considered 
for reproduction you must write it two 
and one-half inches wide and seven or 
seven and a quarter inches long. There 
are, as a rule, twenty-one or twenty-two 
lines in our plates. Also, your shorthand 
must be written with black ink. The fol- 
lowing is the test which has appeared in 
both the February and March numbers of 
the Gregg Writer. 


Wuy Men Worx 


In proportion as a man is a true man he is 
a servant. The biggest word in the dictionary 
is Duty. The divinest of verbs is Ought. 

To grow up means to encounter responsibility. 
The world is full of Peter Pans—that is to say, 
of men and women who shrink from the bur- 
dens of maturity. 

But sooner or later to every one of us comes 
the Burden and the Task. We flee it, we 
dodge and squirm, but it pursues us, inevitable 
and stern. 

The inner ear of each man’s soul hears the 
voice of Life: “Find your work, and do it!” 
Only ‘by obedience to this command can ibe find 
peace. If he disobeys, by and by comes fate, 
with a persuasive word or with a “grievous 
crab-tree cudgel,” with tragedy and thorns, or 
with nausea and weariness, and drives him to 
his place. 

There never was a more superficial, cheap, 
and nasty delusion than that men work only 
for gain, and that if you take away wages 
and the hope of becoming wealthy all human 
kind would lapse into laziness. 
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The contrary is true. No really good work 
was ever done for a reward. The best work 
of the world, and the greater part of the work 
of the world, is done for the same reason that 
children play; it is because men would be 
wretched without activity, because unless men 
produce, create, and play the mighty game of 
business they die of the worm. 

Work is the normal functioning of the adult. 
Mankind builds bridges, bores tunnels, con- 
structs ocean liners, erects skyscrapers, paints 
pictures, writes books, and grinds flour because 
there is joy and health. 

A man with no job, with no part of life’s 
burden accepted and carried, is no man. He 
bears the same relation to humanity that flies 
and snakes bear. He is a curse and an incubus. 

And is it not singular that one great desire 
seems to be to lay up enough money so that 
our children “will not have to work”? 

Let us thank God that riches have wings, for 
if they should remain fixed their leaden weight 
would asphyxiate the world. 


The authoritative plate will appear in 
the May number. If your papers are up 
to the O. G. A. standard you will be 
awarded a certificate of membership 
even though yours is not one of the “six 
best.” Tests must be accompanied by the 
fee of twenty-five cents, just as usual, 
whether you are already a member or not, 


in order to help pay for the time and ef- 


fort put into the work by the judges. The 
“List of New Members” given in this num- 
ber does not contain the names of those 
who have won their way into our ranks 
on a previous test. If you are a member 
of the Order and have already received 
your certificate, please do not expect to 
hear from us until after the results of the 
contest have and then 
only in the event that you are one of the 
lucky ones! If you are not a member and 
your name doesn’t appear in this list you 
will know that you have not succeeded 
in the work this time, and that you can 
begin your practice and review work pre- 
paratory to making another effort. You 
will hear from us just as soon as we can 
get to you, but it isn’t likely that many 
letters will be written until after the May 
issue reaches you. Of course, if you 
mailed your test to us later than the 22d 
of March, you will know that your paper 
has not with those re 
ceived in time for the April issue. 
‘That Reminds Us!"’ 

Our Order is only a little over a year 

old—and we have had very little time for 


been announced 


been considered 
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“follow-up” work, but Mr. R. J. Me 
Cutcheon, of Denver, Colo., strikes a new 
note with the idea contained in his recent 
letter to us. You teachers and students 
who have read about us—but who have not 


acted—and who want to know more about 


us, please read: 


The other day I met Mrs. L. W. Wilson, who 
is at the head of the shorthand department of 
the Central Business College here (Denver), 
and who was my teacher in Gregg over eight 
years ago. I mentioned the matter of the 
O. G. A. contest, and found that she had been 
so busy that she had not noticed there was to 
be a contest. 

If it had not been brought to her attention 
before, there can’t be a great many of her 
pupils who have been interesting themselves in 
the contest. In such an event wouldn’t it be an 
opportune time for you to use some special 
means of working up enthusiasm in that school? 

You want to have as many writers enter the 
contest as possible, so as to determine, as far as 
it can be ascertained, who are the best writers 
of the system in this country, next to the ex 
perts who hold forth in the Gregg offices. | 
enjoy artistic shorthand so much, that I am 
very much interested to see the work of any 
persons who may be able to approach the beauty 
of the outlines offered every month in the 
magazine. 

Therefore, in a case like the one I mention, 
or in any similar case that may come to your 
notice, in schools where a few or none of the 
pupils have become members of the O. G. A., 
wouldn’t it probably be worth while to interest 
the teacher in the importance of the contest, 
which could be done by the combined head 
work of the editor and the others associated 
with you. If a strong appeal were made to 
the loyalty for the system, I am sure thes 
teachers would energetically “get busy.” 

You could reach some of those who have not 
vet worked up the proper amount of en 
thusiasm in time so that they would still have 
a whole month ahead of them. Of course they 
would not be approached in a way that might 
imply they were derelict in their duty—for that 
isn’t always the case, particularly where there 
is so much work that simply has to be done 
but they could be roused the most, no doubt, 
by a simple letter calling their attention to the 
contest and by dwelling on the value of such an 
event to their students. It would require very 
little effort, it seems to me, to greatly increasé 
the number of entries, and therefore insure thé 
greater success of a movement that ought to 
have the cordial and combined support of as 
many Gregg writers as can possibly give some 
time to it. 

Just a little encouragement of some kind wil! 
often spur a person to enter his test, even 
though he feels down in his heart that he will 
not qualify on the home stretch. He will enter 
because he is a believer in “the more the 
merrier.” It was just a few words of encour 
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igement that caused me to make a beginning, 
ind I was so disgusted with a good many at- 
tempts that I was on the point of withdrawing 
several times before I got a result that was at 
all satisfactory. If I had waited longer I might 
have been able to greatly improve upon the 
test submitted; but I know that since sending 
it in I have been so rushed with extra work 
that I wouldn’t have been any farther along 
up to date. There is sometimes a stopping point 
ifter an extended effort. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Robert J. McCutcheon. 

We are publishing Mr. McCutcheon’s 
letter because we want to use it as the 
‘fairy wand”! We would have it reach 
each and every one of the twenty-five hun- 
dred schools teaching the system, every 
teacher with her private classes, and every 
self-instructor in the cause! You have 


just as much chance as the “other fellow.” 
Why not take advantage of that fact? 


Representation 


Our fame will spread! We shall be 
known in every nook and corner before 
long if our members continue their inter- 
est and loyalty. Those who can boast of 
“ring representation” are: 

Miss Winifred E. Kenna, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Parker T, Weymouth, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Louise Lippitt, Colfax, Wash. 

Miss Pauline Jordan, Whittier, Cal. 

Mr. Robert W. Fillmore, Chicago, III. 

Miss Vera Fleck, Boone, Iowa. 

Miss Josephine M. Ciardi, Nutley, N. J. 

Miss Jennie M. Knowles, Willcox, Ariz. 

Miss Mary L. Myers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Anna 8. Cubbison, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Marshall, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Bernice E. Gigee, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Miss Edna Fritts, Glen Gardner, N. J. 

Miss Virginia Barnum, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Miss Annie L. Edmonds, New York City. 

Miss Grace Hughes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Ferne Bentley, Chicago, Iil. 

Mr. C. R. Honza, Kansas City, Kans. 

Miss M. Gertrude Willey, Burlington, lowa. 

Miss Ida Knoz, Blair, Nebr. 

Miss Alice G. Riehardson, University, N. Dak. 

Miss Ella Anderson, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Margaret G. Weiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Florence Albertsen, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Joseph Jakeman, Liverpool, Eng. 

Mrs. E. E. Carhart, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington, Iil. 

Miss Lenna A. Woodman, Dover, N. H. 

Miss Mary Barkham, Whittier, Cal. 

Miss Kitty Dixon, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Anna H. Cronauer, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Miss Mary T. Cronauer, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Miss S. Pauline Denton, Plainfield, N. J. 


We shall be glad to write you further 
ibeut our emblems if you are interested. 
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We have learned that we can furnish you 
with a sterling silver ring for $3.00. The 
design will be the same as that of the 
more expensive ring, however. 
Miss Ciardi, of Nutley, N. J., 
Just writing you a few lines to let you know 
that the ring has been received. , It is certainly 
great. I am tickled to death with it. I have 
been wearing it ever since I took it out of the 
box, and you may be sure that it shall not come 
off of my finger! 
Mr. C. R. Honza, of Kansas City, Kans., 


says: 


writes: 


1 received my ring yesterday and am very 
much pleased with it. It is a beauty, and I 
hope every member of the O. G. A. will be 
able to have one. 

From Miss Edmonds, 
City, comes this: 

The ring came yesterday and I am delighted 


with it. I count it among my most valued pos- 
sessions. 


of New York 


A little longer letter from Miss M. 
Gertrude Willey, of Burlington, Lowa, tells 
us more: 

The ring reached me on Tuesday, and I am 
delighted with it. When I try to find words 
to express properly my admiration, I am in- 
clined to be very extravagant in the use of ad- 
jectives. I want to show it to every one and 
those who have seen it are very much in love 
with it—as I am myself. It is the best invest- 
ment I ever made. It has inspired me with a 
greater desire than ever to practice shorthand 
penmanship, to become a more artistic writer 
and more worthy to possess the emblem of the 
Order. 

In acknowledging her ring, Miss Laure 
Pickens, of Hot Springs, Ark., extends to 
us a hearty invitation to visit their famous 
health resort! After the contest, Miss 
Pickens, we shall probably come! 

Although he cannot understand how any 
member of the O. G. A. can keep his hands 
off the ring, Mr. Roscoe B. Miles, of 
Bartlesyille, Okla., does appreciate the 
value ofthe Gregg Writer, and dlong with 
his acknowledgment comes his renewal 
subscription so that he may take advantage 
of “the year’s run of shorthand material.” 


The June Test 


With the June number of the magazine 
we shall have finished with the contest, 
and will be ready to go on with our regu- 
lar work. In that issue will be announced 
the results on the following test. It is to 
be handled in accordance with the direc 
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tions given at the heading of the depart- 
ment and certificates will be awarded to 
all who deserve them: 


SHORTHAND AS AN ART 


The art of shorthand writing is fascinating, 
exhilarating and discouraging. If it were not 
fascinating, very few students would become 
accomplished in it; that it is discouraging is 
proved by the fact that so few become ac- 
complished in it. 

It is exhilarating at every point where prog- 
ress is apparent, and discouraging where it is 
not; it is fascinating in either case to the per- 
severing and determined student. 

Therefore, shorthand is an art, 
sesses all the elements of an art: 
exhilaration, discouragement. 

If one would become a painter, the knowl- 
edge of colors is readily acquired, and even 
the obtaining of many tints, as, also, the 
handling of the brush; but the masterful sweep 
and touch of hue, that flow from an impulse 
sent out by a trained mind, are only produced 
after much discouragement and _ exhilaration, 
overcome and enjoyed by the fascination of 
mastering a difficult problem. 

Just so with shorthand. The alphabet, the 
general principles and simple phrasing are soon 


for it 
fascination, 


pos- 
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acquired; but the sweep of the hand, during 
which there are blended, harmoniously and ac- 
curately, cognate forms, without pause, with- 
out hesitation, and such perfect phrasing that 
there are flashed back to the mind, as it gazes 
upon them, true word-pictures of the utterances 
they but photograph, only the fruit 
of unwavering perseverance in thought and in 
practice. 

Gold dollars are not made of wood, for the 
grain of it is too coarse. The finer the oil and 
the pigment, the better the painting, even in 
the hands of an artist. So with shorthand, We 
do not have verbatim longhand reporters, for 
longhand is too coarse and clumsy. The clearer 
the rules, and the less the load of arbitrary 
forms, the greater the ease of writing, even in 
the hands of an artist.—/Jsaac S. Dement. 


come as 


May we ask you once more not to send 
us checks for twenty-five cents. Stamps, 
money orders or silver will be just as easy 
for you to handle—and there is no ex 
change! Another thing! 
address must be legibly written—and must 
be on both letter and your paper. 


Please help us all you can—and we shall 


Your name and 
your 


appreciate it! 


A 


Arlington, 
Ackerman, 


Hazel Aberg, Wash 

Eugene ( 
a We 

Edith F. B 


Monna 


Clarence J 


Adams, 


Apple, Findlay, Ohio 
Artsma, Gary, 


B 


Barber, Norwich, Conn 
Paui E. Barden, Corvallis, Ore 
Arne Barstad, Nome, N. Dak 
Hazel Beattie, Albion, Mich 

Irma Beaver, North Wales, Pa 
Emma Beckman, Glenwood, lowa 
Ferne Bentley, Chicago, IU 

Ethel Berridge, Arlington, Wash 
Gertrude A. Berry, Lebanon, N. H 
Mary A. Berry, Bath, Maine 

O. F. Beyer, West DePere, Wis 
Walter Bierbusse, Batesville, Ind 
W. C. Blattner, Wellsville, Mo 
Nella Boothroyo, 


Minn 


M. Anna 


H 


Rose Bouma, Prince Albert, Sask., 


Can. 
Florence Brown, Corvallis, Ore 
Mary Bruks, New York City 
L. H. Buckstegge, Phoenix, Ariz 
Jennie Burgess, Buffalo, N. Y 
Louise Burgle, Mare Island, Cal 
William F. Burke, Amesbury, Mass 
Lillian Burns, Corvallis, Ore 


c 
Emily Campana, Grass Valley, Cal 
Frank K. Campbell, Three 
Wis 
Gladys V 
Alda Cecil, 


Carter, Bridgewater,: Vt 
Warrensburg, Mo 


Sylvia Christle, Bellingham, Wash. 
Corvallis, 


Clausmeyer, 


Blanche 
Ore. 
L. A. Cluley, 


Wakefield, Mich. 


Buffalo, 


Warrensburg, 


Merr imac, 


Lakes, 


Q 


= 


List of New Members 


New ty 


Jennie Cohen, York Ci 
Colcord, Haverhil 


Mrs. Minnie H 
a1ass 
Mary Conway, Philadelphia, Pa 
Beatrice N. Coxe, Woodstock, Vt 
C. A. Craig, Seymour, Ind 
Janet I. Cunningham, Galt, 
Can. 
Mary Currin, 


Unt 
Corvallis, Ore 


D 


Kathryn Davis, Woodstock, Vt 
Philip E. Davis, Plaistow, N. H 
Annie Dedels, Galt, Ont., Can 
Deda DeLain, Big Rapids, Mich 
Maude Devereaux, Ottawa, II! 
Ethel Olivia Diffendaffer, 
Bow, Nebr. 
Esther Donnelly, Rutland, Vt 


E 
Edwards, Arlington, Wash 
Egan, South Bend, Ind 
Emer Broken Bow 


Anna 
Ray W 
Lottie E 
Nebr 
John V. Everett, Weston, W. Va 


Emma Ewy, Nickerson, Kan 
F 


Albio 
; Fy 


son, 


4. Juanita Folk, 
Raymond I. Fors 


Francis ( Foxall, 


England 
G 


( H Gardner, 
Sask., Can 
Della M. Gilbert, 
Helen Veronica 

Ill 
Rose Goldberg, New York 
Anna Grady, Rutland, Vt 
Lula Graves, Nickerson, Kans, 
Marian Griffeth, Belvidere, Il 
Ebba Gustafson, Tacoma, Wash. 


Prince 


Polo, I 


City 


Broken | 


Gleason, Chicago, 


H 
ces Hale, Rutland, Vt 
1 Hall, Corvallis, Ore 
, A Harriman, Cor 
Ore 
na ( Harriman, ( 
i Harris, La Grande, Ore 
i M. Hatch, Dover, N 
Hawley, Corvallis, Ore 
Hays, Scottsburg, Ind 


na M. Hennessy, 


rvallis, 


ansas City, Kans 


Hospelhorn, Hager 


d, Kans 
5 =. = 


Minnie Kapler 

Montzell, Kays, Denver, Colo. 

Edith Kelley, Rutland, Vt 

Harold Kelley, Blair, Nebr 

Marshall M Kirkh Nickers 
Kans 


New York City 
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Molli« 
Ray Partridge, H 
ar 
Raymond 
Cal 
Hilda Leal, New 
Enid Leeper, Corvallis, 
. o Peru, Ind Priestma 
Alma xd, Corvallis, bert, Sask., ar 
Frank Ore 
\ tori ork City 
Ore 
N 


Bedford, t rez, | 
© ( ! 

Lester 
M. Levengo 
Lever i, Corvallis, 
a Le Ne Ww y 
L. Lint ortland, 
Lopez, il r City, 

undher 


good, 
eslie Rackerby, 
Philla Mex 
M «le I 

Nebr 


ue 


Rauch, 

M. Reed, 
Reede r, 
Reich, 
Reid, 

M 


Esther New 
Gladys 
a 
Dora 
Mayme 
Winifred 
- Ont., ¢ 
fie M 1, Buffal Richm« 
guste | Marti: Have Howard R 
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CCORDING to newspaper 
patches from all parts of the coun- 
try the number of public night 

schools is on the increase. In many towns 
where night schools do not exist petitions 
ire being circulated for presentation to 
the school boards asking that night classes 
In the 
list we are gratified to see so many com- 
This augurs a growing 
interest in commercial education among 
the class of people who in the past have 
not been attracted by training for busi 
The fact that the petitions are for 
there 
workers 


dis- 


be conducted in various subjects. 


mercial subjects. 


ness, 
night school work indicates that is 
awakening among the day 
who are coming to realize that in order to 
be more efficient in their daily tasks they 
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Night Schools on Increase 


must obtain special instruction in their 


of 
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standard even- 


branches 


": 
he 
all 


in im- 


instruction can do more for those 
mployed in the day time than ever be- 


ore. What seems to be a night school 
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Impossible! 


How can Superintendent Maxwell ex- 


pect stenographers to spell correctly when 
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Carnegie spell the other way? 
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Which Is It—More Pay or an Opportunity ? 


HICH is it with you? Does it 
require a boost in your salary 
to 


every two or three months 
make you stick to your position? Or is 
it your ambition to learn the business so 
that you can demand increases because of 
your technical knowledge—because you 
are growing to the point where you could 
take charge of a department if the oppor- 
tunity came? If increased salary is all 
you are after, then, of course, you are wise 
to leave one position for another as often 


You 


and 


as a slight increase is offered you. 
will reach the limit, however, 
when you do, what will you have on which 
future demands for more 


soon 


to base 
salary? 

Here is a view of the matter which may 
By remaining 


your 


not have occurred to you. 
in your first position, for instance, and 
learning the methods peculiar to that busi- 
ness and not being too impatient about 
salary increases, the chances are that you 
would be drawing a higher salary with 
that firm at the end of, say, ten years than 
if you became what business men call a 
“floater” and changed companies fre 
quently for a slight increase. 


Stenography is a stepping-stone. It 
gives you the best opportunity to learn 
the business as rapidly as you can absorb 
the instruction. Eventually your knowl 
edge of the business can be capitalized. 
If, in addition to a knowledge of the busi 
ness, you possess executive ability, your 
services will be worth still more. 

All that a teacher can do is to make a 
stenographer master of his tools—short 
hand, typewriting and office appliances. 
He cannot impart the technical secrets of 
banking, manufacturing, distribution, ete. 
The opportunity to learn these is afforded 
the stenographer in the position he goes to 
fill. But if he remains with a bank only 
long enough for the president to get his 
before he a dollar-a-week 
more position in an automobile office, how 
can he ever expect to learn trade secrets 
that win the managership of a department? 
Promotion to a managerial post is obtained 
a special knowledge in 
one particular line. Sticking to one line 
is the only way to acquire knowledge that 


name acce pts 


by one who has 


can be capitalized. 
If a student 
proficient in the manipulation of his tools, 


leaves school before he is 
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he cannot expect to receive the salary paid 
the thoroughly qualified 
Nor can the competent graduate demand 
the manager's salary. Once the appren- 
tice was obliged to pay the employer for 


stenographer. 


the privilege of learning the business. 
To-day the young stenographer too often 
a prohibitive salary merely to 
overlook 


demands 
take dictation and transcribe it, 
ing the fact that he is a complete stranger 
to the product and policies of the company. 

High salaries are a growth. They come 
with added knowledge of the inside meth- 
that made the firm 
On knowing a little more about the busi- 
ness than the average worker depends 


ods have successful. 


your promotion to an executive post carry- 
ing a higher salary. 

The stenographer has not only the best 
opportunity to work up to a managership, 
but his advancement is usually more rapid 
than that of other employees. He has 
more advantages for learning the impor- 
tant details and for bringing his abilities to 
the attention of the right men. 


CoO? 


Tardy—But Satisfactory 


OME months ago The Stenographer 

and Phonographic World inadvert- 

ently published an advertisement of 
Isaac Pitman & Sons in its reading col- 
umns, and as might be expected, the firm 
at Bath promptly used it in England as an 
editorial expression of what they termed 
“the recognized official organ of the short- 
hand and typewriting professions in Amer- 
The editor of The Stenographer and 
Phonographic World 
tremely reluctant to make a correction, but 
finally in the February number he bravely 
makes this acknowledgment: 

Banquo had a ghost and a very troublesome 
one; we also have one. It is that Pitmanic 
ulvertisement that appeared in the reading 
columns of this magazine some time ago and 
which is being used, we understand, in Eng- 
land to boost the system it speaks of, as an 
editorial utterance of this magazine. It was 
not! In making up the dummy it was put in 
to fill a space which it fitted and without any 
particular attention. 

It is not the policy nor the intention of this 
magazine to boost any system, or in any way 
that one is better than another. Our 
honest opinion is that the shorthand pod has 
1 good many peas that can hardly be distin- 


Ica. 


seemed to be ex- 


to say 
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guished one for another, and we do not feel 
qualified to pick out the winner. 


The firm at Bath may just as 
recognize that they can no longer continue 
to misrepresent. Every time they do so, 
we shall publish the facts in both of our 
magazines and send them to every short 
hand teacher in England. And every time 
a teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand gets 
our literature he begins to think for him- 
self, which is not desirable from the point 
of the 


well 


Pitman firm. 


_ 


Too Much for Sir E. Carson 


HE great prominence of Sir Edward 
Carson just now as the leader of 
the Ulster opposition to Home Rule 
reminds us of the address he delivered a 
few years ago at the distribution of prizes 
at Pitman’s School, London. Under the 
title, “Sir E. Carson Baffled,” the London 
Standard reported his remarks as follows: 
My one connection with your institution is 
the fact that when I was a much younger man 
I tried to learn Pitman’s Shorthand. I abso- 
lutely failed, for I had to resign the one ap- 
pointment that resulted from my early efforts 
at the instance of a learned judge in Ireland, 
because of the manner in which I reported one 
of his Judgments. 
You can imagine the feelings of the 
proprietors of the school as they listened 
to this candid statement. 


cCO°o 
“Individual” Instruction 


N a recent issue of this magazine, we 
I pointed out the waste of time caused 

by the attempt to give entirely indi- 
vidual instruction in shorthand. It has 
been very gratifying to us to receive many 
hearty indorsements of our views on the 
subject. Mr. W. E. Bartholomew, In- 
spector of Commercial Education for the 
State of New York, who, by virtue of his 
position, has had unusual opportunities for 
close observation of the work of public 
schools, writes: 

I was very glad to find in the last number 
of the Gregg Writer an editorial emphasizing 
the importance of the class method of instruc- 
tion in typewriting. This is something that I 
have been working for for some time in this 
State. My inspections of the schools have con- 
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vinced me that a deal of time and ef 
fort is wasted in the typewriting classes large- 
ly because there is no intelligent direction on 
the part of the teacher. This thing of putting 
a student at the machine with a manual to 
one side, and then let him shift for himself, is 
pretty much all nonsense. It is time that 
somebody pounds this fallacy of individual in 
struction pretty hard. A few such articles like 
yours will serve to call the attention of teach- 
ers to a matter that is certainly important. 


had reference to short 
hand but Mr. Bartholomew's 
letter reminds us that what we said will 
apply with even greater force to the teach 
ing of typewriting. 


great 


Our remarks 
instruction, 


Brevities 


The names of the following successful 
applicants for our Teachers’ Certificate 
have been placed on our list of certificated 
teachers: 

A. G. Bauer, Lebanon, Pa 

Kathryn Bonar, Lawrence, Kans. 

Hermon A. Carter, Brockton, Mass. 

Verna Belle Gifford, St. Louis, Mo 

Mrs. Etta B. Gross, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Royal A. Harshbarger, Atchison, Kans 

Tillie S. Kindberg, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pearl Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn. 

Agness Rehmann, Houston, Texas. 

Carrie E. Shillington, Clarion, Iowa. 

Mrs. May B. Thoms, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adelaide M. Turner, Manchester, N. H 

Charles Lee Wilder, Malden, Mass 

* * os 

Montana has recently held the first vo 
cational congress for high school girls ever 
held. 

7. . > 

A stenographer with ideas plus writes 
to the New York Globe that she considers 
it about time for the stenographers to or 
ganize themselves into a union. It 
been tried before, but the organizers quick- 
ly came to grief. The difficulty is that 
the stenographer’s work cannot be stand 
ardized as is possible in the trades and in 
some professions. 


has 


= * 


Hallett’s Shorthand Gazette, England 
(for which Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons are 
wholesale agents), has this delightful “Im 
portant Notice” in its February issue: 

In case any “Gazette” readers may be inter 
ested in shorthand systems generally, and par- 
ticularly in those which are being largely ad 
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vertised, we cannot do better than advise them 
to with the well-known Pitman 
house before they make any rash statements 
to their friends upon some hearsay evidence 
Although the Pitman Centenary year has re 
vealed how deeply rooted Phonography is in 
the hearts and minds of Britishers, it is always 
a good plan to avoid the mistake of treating 
any opponent with contempt an atti 
tude never pays. Phonography has nothing to 
lose by investigation, of course 


other Don't 
an opinion of your own on short 


communicate 


such 


In words: form or ex 
press 
hand systems—take your opinion from the 
shorthand oracles of Bath! 

They certainly are nervous at Bath 
but why advertise it to the whole world? 


. - * 


“Who's Who in 
11,000 
old who have achieved 
Of this exceptional group 1,627 had 
high school training and 7,700 had colleg 


contains 
SO 


America” 


about individuals over years 
honor and distinc 


tion. 


training, of whom 6,129 were graduates 
About 7: 
11,000 received college training and about 
80 per from high 
schools. must be 
that the 
educated person has a decided advantage 


3 per cent of this distinguished 


cent were graduated 


The 


conclusive 


above figures 


accepted as evidence 


> > . 


In a night class in Houston, Texas, ther 
are fifteen nationalities represented. The 
class is unique. The members attend re 
gardless of weather, feast days, birthdays, 
or other extraordinary events. 


Mr. A. D. Deibert, Philadelphia, Jef 
ferson County, New York, writes us: 

“I have just received “The Book of the 
Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand.’ Have 


not had time to read all of it, but it surely is 
a gold mine of information about Gregg Short 
hand. All who helped to get out this book de 
serve a great deal of credit. I am more proud 
than ever of the fact that I one of the 
first to teach the system in New York State, 
as I started to teach it in the fall of 1900. 1 
had to fight many a baitle for it in those days, 
but always felt that would win 
It has!” 


was 


sure Gregg 

The name of Mr. Deibert ought to have 
been included in the list of the pioneers 
because he one of the first to teach 
the system in New York State. Recently 
we came across a pamphlet by Mr. Dei 
bert, issued ago, which con 
tained best arguments 


was 


many 


of 


years 
some the in 
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favor of the system that have ever been 
put forth. 

The National Shorthand Reporter for 
March has these very complimentary refer 
ences to the Gregg Writer: 
whole table 
d‘hote of stuff for Gregg writers and with 
out doubt the finest system magazine that 
is published. Naturally it is filled with 
instruction concerning Gregg outlines, but 


“The Gregg Writer is a 


at the same time all things of interest 
to the general stenographer will be found 
in it from month to month. It has the 
largest circulation of any shorthand maga- 
zine and double the circulation of a good 
many. Gregg writers are to be congratu 
lated on their organ.” 
= o = 

The Helier, 
Channel Islands, for January 31, 1914, 
contained a full page article about “Short 
hand Systems,” by Mr. Percy E. Amy. 
After briefly tracing the story of short- 
hand the article strongly recommends 
Gregg Shorthand. It concludes with this: 
“It has aptly been said that the ‘super- 
lative’ enthusiasts among Greggites are 
the writers who have had experience of 
other who weary 
months, or still more weary years, in the 
vain endeavor to obtain a mastery of one or 
other of the complicated, arbitrary, brain 
racking methods which held the field dur 
ing so many long years.” 


Jerseyman, St Jersey, 


systems ; have spent 


Obituary 
J. Geo. Cross 


T is with profound sorrow that we re- 
cord the death of Mr. Jesse George 
Cross, author of “Eclectic Shorthand.” 

Dr. W. D. Bridge informs us that Mr. 
Cross had a stroke of paralysis at his home 
in Monrovia, California. He was taken to 
: hospital at Los Angeles, from which he 
returned home, where he died on February 


28th. 
f The news of the death of Mr. Cross 
will convey a sense of personal loss to 







thousands of shorthand writers and teach- 
ers. He was the author of one of the most 
original and meritorious systems of short- 
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hand ever published, he was a master of 
vigorous and delightful English, and was 
beloved by all the writers and teachers of 
his system. More than that, he was great- 
ly respected and beloved by those who did 
not write his system. Among the latter 
is the editor of this magazine, who has had 
a profound regard for the talents, charac- 
ter and achievements of the departed 
author of Eclectic shorthand. 

In a future issue of this magazine we 
hope to be able to give some space to a 
special article about Mr. Cross. The fol 
lowing particulars of his life are taken 
from the Phonographic World, of October, 
1909: 

“He was born at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1835. A his own per 
sonal history inter- 
ested in the invention of a system of short 
hand will be read with pleasure: 

“He was first led to the experiments 
which afterward resulted in ‘Eclectic 
Shorthand’ in 1877, while he was teaching 
‘Phonography’ to a class of some fifty 
students in Northwestern College at 
Naperville, Ill. Not being pleased with 
the, to his mind, ‘stiffness’ of the Pitmanic 
lines he was led to make a comparison be- 
tween the action of the hand in writing 
longhand and shorthand. Mr. Cross’s 
father was a Methodist minister, he being 
early qualified for that profession which 
he subsequently followed for five years, 
though in the interim devoting himself 
successively to the teaching of penman- 
ship, pen drawing, general teaching and 
farming. He afterwards entered upon a 
regular course of business training at Al- 
bion, Mich., the first practical results of 
which being his subsequently taking charge 
of the business college connected with 
Clark Seminary at Aurora, IIl., at which 
place he continued for eight years. His 
life following the termination of this en- 
gagement has been devoted to shorthand, 
first (1880), at Chicago, afterwards at 
Bloomington, Ill., then returning to Chi- 
cago in 1885. He subsequently left his 
eastern field of labor for the Pacific Coast, 
where some years ago he purchased a large 
tract of land and has since devoted jhis,life 
to agricultural pursuits and to promoting 
his shorthand system and publications.” 


short account of 


and how he became 
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HE other day we asked Mr. Albert 
D. Mack, Principal of the Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting Department 
of the Lowell (Mass.) High School, to re- 
fresh our memory regarding his career as 
a teacher and to Gregg 
Shorthand. There several para 
graphs in his reply which we give below 
friends will be inter 


his conversion 


are 


as we believe our 


ested in reading them: 


In the summer of 1896 I went to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, to see what the prospects were 
for opening a business school of my own. The 
result was that I established such a_ school, 
calling it the Nova Scotia Business College, 
which, to quote the words of a clergyman of 
the place, “came to a place of prominence in 


the whole Province.” 
I have always had a rather tender feeling 
for Yarmouth, as it was here that I “found 


myself”; that is, I was brought to know some 
thing of the real merits of Gregg Short- 
hand which I have always considered 
largely responsible for any success that 
I have enjoyed, 

At the time of the establishment of 
the Nova Scotia Business College, | 
was teaching the Isaac Pitman system 
of shorthand and I knew something of 
several other systems, including the 
Benn Pitman and the Pernin. I was 
sincere in my belief that the Isaac Pit- 
man system was better than any other 
“itmanic system and a great deal better 
than any light-line system. 

One day one of my pupils who was having 
serious trouble in learning Isaac Pitman (they 
all had serious trouble), asked me if the Gregg 
System was not easier to learn and a better 
system in every way. Well, my knowledge of 
Gregg was decidedly limited at that time. I 
did know that it was a light-line system. Hav 
ing studied the Pernin to some extent, I also 
knew that that was a light-line system. I was 
satisfied that the Pernin System was not much 
good for rapid work and I supposed that the 
Gregg System, being a light-line system, was 


just about on a par with the Pernin. Such 
was my argument with the pupil. She went 
away apparently convinced—but not very 
happy. 

\ short time after this a prospective pupil 


came to my office to inquire about our short- 
hand course. He said that he wanted to learn 
the Gregg System of shorthand. I told him 
that would be a great mistake and gave the 
best reasons I could. He was not convinced. 


He said he had a friend who had heard of the 
Gregg System, and he was satisfied that it was 
the best system to learn. 

I didn’t “land” the pupil. 
thinking. 
I must 


This set me to 
In order to get such pupils as this 
able to them more clearly 


be show 
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where they would be making a mistake in 
learning the Gregg System. 

I sent to Mr. Lord, of Salem, Mass., for a 
copy of the manual. I “tackled” the first les- 
son. It didn’t seem natural I didn’t like it. 
The joined vowels seemed ridiculous. It was 
too much like longhand. I started in on the 
second lesson—too simpk No system as sim- 
ple as that could be of much use. When I got 
well into the third lesson I began to wonder. 
In the fourth lesson I decided that if it were 
possible to get speed it would certainly be a 


great advantage to have a system as simple 
as that. The diphthongs in the fifth lesson 
appealed to me. I could see no reason why 
they were not all right The blends of the 


sixth lesson were literally 

I readily found a pupil who was willing to 
up Pitman try the Gregg. I 
anxious to demonstrate with my pupils which 
was the better system, and, to cut a long story 


“eve ope ners.” 


give and was 


short, I found that at any stage of the game, 
notwithstanding my very limited knowledge of 


Gregg and thorough knowledge of Pitman, the 


Gregg pupils did better work—wrote 
faster and read better. I was con 
vinced, I mack i specialty of the 
Gregg. 

In the spring of 1904, much against 


the advice of all my friends, I went to 


Chicago and took a special course in 
Gregg at the author’s own school. My 
friends told me that I knew the system 
well enough “to teach it”; but I knew 


that I didn’t. 


N . ; . 
face I enjoyed my stay in Chicago very 
much! and Mr. Gregg and everyone 
connected with the school, I found very pleas- 


ant and agreeable. Before leaving Chicago | 
did some teaching for Mr. Gregg (in evening 
school ). I received the Gregg Teachers’ Cer 
tificate and accepted a position as head of the 
department of stenography in the Massachu 
setts College of Commerce in Boston. 


I came to the Lowell High School in the 
fall of 1906 as head of the department of 
stenography and typewriting, which position 


I have held ever since. I enjoy my work and 


shall probably always remain a teacher. 
On Prefaces 
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Is 


purpose of a typewriting exhibit 
twofold— it 

broader and more practical training 
in typewriting and it furnishes visitors to 


gives students a 


the school an additional opportunity to 
realize the scope of the course offered i 
advanced typewriting. 

Many schools make a practice of exhib- 
iting the work done by the elementary 
classes in typewriting as a means of en- 
couraging the members to do accurate 


‘Typewritin 
"Office Training 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 
all ——— relating to this department 
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Conducted by 
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students 


a good way to stimulate to do 
their best and there is no better plan for 
giving them credit for what they do. 

In the 
this plan has been tried, 
the exhibits 
beginning classes 


typewriting departments where 
reports are that 
stimulus to the 
The office train- 
ing class impresses them as being the most 
in the 
themselves more to 


are a great 


also. 
important and most interesting 
and the y 


reach it as quickly 


course exert 


as possible. 
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typing from the start. It is just as im- 
portant to have an exhibit by the students 
of the office training class where the prac- 
tical work which appeals to the 
man can be prepared and displayed with 
The 
best specimens of letters, law papers, tab- 
ulating work, from members of the 
be displayed in a 
place in the order of their excellence. 


business 
results of a high educational nature. 


ete., 


class can conspicuous 


It is 





There no doubt that students take 
more interest in preparing work that is to 
make up an exhibit than if it is merely for 
the teacher's inspection and is “required” 
in the course. The product of effort under 
such conditions is more likely to prove of 
commercial value and the students who 
prepare good specimens have them as rec- 
An exhibit adds immeas- 
of the shorthand 


is 


ommendations. 


urably to the prestige 
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HE other day we asked Mr. Albert 
D. Mack, Principal of the Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting Department 
of the Lowell (Mass.) High School, to re- 
fresh our memory regarding his career as 
a teacher and his to Gregg 
Shorthand. There para 
graphs in his reply which we give below 
our friends will be inter 


conversion 


are several 


as we believe 
ested in reading them: 
In the summer of 1896 I went to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, to see what the prospects were 
for opening a business school of my own. The 
result was that I established such a_ school, 
calling it the Nova Scotia Business College, 
which, to quote the words of a clergyman of 
the place, “came to a place of prominence in 
the whole Province.” 

I have always had a rather tender feeling 
for Yarmouth, as it was here that I “found 
myself”; that is, I was brought to know some 
thing of the real merits of Gregg Short 
hand which I have always considered 
largely responsible for any success that 
I have enjoyed. 

At the time of the establishment of 
the Nova Scotia Business College, | 
was teaching the Isaac Pitman system 
of shorthand and I knew something of 
several other systems, including the 
Benn Pitman and the Pernin. I was 
sincere in my belief that the Isaac Pit- 
man system was better than any other 
“itmanic system and a great deal better 
than any light-line system. 

One day one of my pupils who was having 
serious trouble in learning Isaac Pitman (they 
all had serious trouble), asked me if the Gregg 
System was not easier to learn and a better 
system in every way. Well, my knowledge of 
Gregg was decidedly limited at that time. I 
did know that it was a light-line system. Hav 
ing studied the Pernin to some extent, I also 
knew that that was a light-line system. I was 
satisfied that the Pernin System was not much 
good for rapid work and I supposed that the 
Gregg System, being a light-line system, was 


just about on a par with the Pernin. Such 
was my argument with the pupil. She went 
away apparently convinced—but not very 
happy. 

A short time after this a prospective pupil 


came to my office to inquire about our short 
hand course. He said that he wanted to learn 
the Gregg System of shorthand. I told him 
that would be a great mistake and gave the 
best reasons I could. He was not convinced. 


He said he had a friend who had heard of the 
Gregg System, and he was satisfied that it was 
the best system to learn. 

I didn’t “land” the pupil. 
thinking. 
I must be 


This set me to 
In order to get such pupils as this 


able to show them more clearly 
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mistake in 


where they would be making a 


learning the Gregg System. 


I sent to Mr. Lord, of Salem, Mass., for a 
copy of the manual I “tackled” the first les 
son. It didn’t seem natural I didn’t like it. 


The joined vowels seemed ridiculous. It was 
too much like longhand. I started in on the 


second lesson—too simpk No system as sim 


ple as that could be of much use. When I got 
well into the third lesson I began to wonder 
In the fourth lesson I decided that if it were 


possible to get speed it would certainly be a 


great advantage to have a system as simple 
as that. The diphthongs in the fifth lesson 


appealed to me. I could see no reason why 
they were not all right The blends of the 
sixth lesson were literally “eye-openers.” 


I readily found a pupil who was willing to 
give up Pitman and try the Gregg I was 


anxious to demonstrate with my pupils which 
was the better system, and, to cut a long story 
short, I found that at any stage of the game, 
notwithstanding my limited knowledge of 
Gregg and thorough knowledge of Pitman, the 


very 


Gregg pupils did better work—wrote 
faster and read better I was con 
vineed. I made a specialty of the 
Gregg. 

In the spring of 1904, much against 


the advice of all my friends, I went to 
Chicago and a special course in 
Gregg at the author’s own school. My 
friends told me that I knew the system 
well enough “to teach it”; but I knew 
that I didn’t. 

I enjoyed my in Chicago very 
and Mr. Gregg and 
connected with the school, I found very pleas- 
ant and agreeable. Before leaving Chicago | 
did some teaching for Mr. Gregg (in evening 
school). I received the Gregg Teachers’ Cer 
tificate and accepted a position as head of the 
department of stenography in the Massachu 
setts College of Commerce in Boston. 

I came to the Lowell High School in the 


took 


Mack stay 


much! everyone 


fall of 1906 as head of the department of 
stenography and typewriting, which position 
I have held ever since. I enjoy my work and 


shall probably always remain a teacher. 
On Prefaces 
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HE 
is twofold—it 
broader and more practical training 


purpose of a typewriting exhibit 
gives students a 
in typewriting and it furnishes visitors to 
opportunity to 
offered in 


the school an additional 


realize the scope of the course 
advanced typewriting. 


Many 
iting the 


schools make a practice of exhib- 


work done by the elementary 


classes in typewriting as a means of en 
accurate 


couraging the members to do 


F ewritin 
Off ffice Training 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 
all communications relating to this department 

addressed. 


Typewriting Exhibits for Schools 


Mn 


and 


Conducted by 
1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 


id be 


a 


students 


a good way to stimulate to do 
their best and there is no better plan for 
giving them credit for what they do. 

In the typewriting departments where 
this plan has been tried, reports are that 
the exhibits are a stimulus to the 
The office train- 
ing class impresses them as being the most 
important interesting in the 
and they exert themselves more to 
reach it as quickly 


great 
beginning classes also. 
and most 
course 


as possible. 
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typing from the start. It is just as im- 
portant to have an exhibit by the students 
of the office training class where the prac- 
tical work which appeals to the 
man can be prepared and displayed with 
results of a high educational nature. The 
best specimens of letters, law papers, tab- 
ulating work, ete., from members of the 
displayed in a 
place in the order of their excellence. 


business 


class can be conspicuous 


It is 





There is no doubt that students take 
more interest in preparing work that is to 
make up an exhibit than if it is merely for 
the teacher's inspection and is “required” 
in the course. The product of effort under 
such conditions is more likely to prove of 
and the students who 
prepare good specimens have them as rec- 
An exhibit adds immeas- 
of the shorthand 


commercial value 


ommendations. 
urably to the 


prestige 
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and typewriting department, to say noth 
ing of the school itself. 

Judging from the inquiries this depart- 
ment has received, the interest in the plan 
of having permanent exhibits is growing 
rapidly. Its advantages are bound to be 
appreciated in every school where it is 
properly developed. Under the right con- 
ditions the benefits to the students and the 
school are infinite. 


An Admirable Collection 


Some time ago Miss Lena Whitford, 
who was then teaching Rational Typewrit- 
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selves surrounded by a line of the main 
border characters, are pasted at the bot- 
tom. 

A most interesting specimen is “The 
Story of Copra, the South Sea Gold.” 
This is in the form of the ordinary typed 
prospectus, 8x11, and is illustrated with 
pictures cut from the newspapers. It is 
really as interesting and attractive as some 
printed books. Another similarly treated 
paper is a sketch of “D. Howard Hitch 
cock, Hawaii's Painter,” with photo 
graphic reproductions of his best paint 
ings. The pictures were arranged on dif 
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ing in the McKinley High School, Hono- 
lulu, H. I., sent this department a col- 
lection of very interesting specimens of 
artistic typewriting, made up in the form 
of booklets, calendars, advertisements, dif 
ferent styles of arranging letters on the 


page, ete. 

Among the booklets sent us by Miss 
Whitford are, “Poems on Hawaii,” done in 
a neat, tasty booklet of ten pages, 84 
inches long and 51% wide, and bound in 
white ribbon; a Macbeth calendar, 8 
inches long and 4 inches wide, typed on 
brown card board and tied with dark red 
cord. A’ plain ‘line of “at” signs forms 
the border. Inside at the top of each 
page is a quotation from Shakespeare's 


play. The printed month forms, them- 
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ferent parts of the pages and the lines 
of typewriting shortened and lengthened 
to fill up the space on either or both sides. 
Robert Louis Stevenson's famous story, 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” in pleasing booklet form, is 
also among the collection. “Songs of the 
Shells” is a selection of poems, typed in 
The 
Miss 


very 


green, with well chosen ornaments. 
cover is of green mottled paper. 

Whitford’s collection contains some 
artistic and accurately executed specimens 
of booklet typewriting. They show the 
possibilities in this direction for those stu 
dents who have the genius for taking pains. 
The colors and best effects of the designs 
cannot be shown adequately in reproduc- 
tions, but we have reproduced several that 
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lend themselves fairly well to the engrav- 
ing process. We hope these will inspire 
others to emulate Miss Whitford. 


Permanent Exhibits 

A permanent exhibit can be kept in a 
simple frame hung on the wall. A glass 
door should be provided to protect the 
A book-case with the shelves 
removed makes an ideal place. An enter- 
prising janitor or carpenter can build a 
simple inclosed cabinet on the wall or 
make dry 
goods into a 
One 
two 
glass lying 
around and the jan- 
itor, an 
fellow, 
cabinet 


specimens, 


over a 
box 
show case. 


had 


doors 


+eeee¢ 
+te7¢ 
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school 


ingenious 
built up a 
with the 
use of these doors, 
in which the work 
of the office train- 
ing class is now 
permanently exhib- 
ited. 


Some Suggestions 
for Exhibits 


The following will 
make excellent ma- 
terial for exhibitions : 

1. Specimens of let- 
ters of various lengths 
and on different styles 
of stationery. 

2. Specimens of pro- 
spectuses, catalogs, 
booklets. 

3. Specifications and 
legal papers, constitu- 
tion and _ by-laws, 
properly indorsed and 
backed. 

4. Tabulated 
invoices, etc. 

5. Specimen of a play. 

6. Specimens of an ordinary 
script. 

7. Specimens of title pages of books. 

8. Advertisements, notices, announcements, 
reports, etc. 

9. Calendars, favors, invitations, tickets, and 
an almost infinite variety of novelties. 

10. Graduation essays and class theses. 

11. An account of places of historical in- 
terest in the vicinity of the school, or a local 
history of the town or city. These may be 
illustrated with photographs or even souvenir 
cards. 
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book manu- 
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12. A school catalog or booklet illustrated 
giving its history, describing the courses, ete. 
This could be confined to a description of the 
shorthand and typewriting course. 


The exhibit may be divided into several 
classes, as for instance, that showing the 
work of a very practical nature and an 
other containing specimens of artistic nov 
elties, selections of favorite poems, menus, 
invitations, etc. 

Specimens for the exhibit room can be 
prepared at odd times. The work should 
not interfere with 
the regular course. 
s¢aeee It should supple- 
+++¢¢ ment it in a practi- 


**** cal and helpful 
+2+¢ 


¢+ manner. 
+? 


** General Suggestions 
++ 


++ Resourceful stu- 
** dents will find 
many suggestions 
in the local envi- 
ronment to make 
this work interest- 


ing as well as in- 


structive. For in- 
stance, a summer 
vacation trip with 
the camera could be 
entertainingly writ- 
ten up and typed in 
an artistic booklet, 
with the various 
pictures distributed 
through it. A pho- 
tograph album 
could be made 
uniquely _interest- 
ing and attractive 
if an account of the 
trip or circumstances under which the pic- 
tures were taken, surrounded the views on 
each page. The aim should be to imitate 
the layout in a good magazine page or 
book. 

Such original schemes require time, 
thought, patience and labor, but who does 
not fully appreciate such original crea- 
tions? One advantage is that such crea- 
tions are always done in limited, editions, 
which invests them with a distinctive per- 
sonal charm. One young lady of our ac 
quaintance arranged her Christmas letter 
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this The illustrations 


surroundings at her place ef 


home in manner. 
showed the 
employment and at her boarding house. 
She spent several weeks on the letter but 
it was treasured far more than anything 
she might have purchased at a book or 
novelty counter. Calendars lend them 
selves to convenient treatment on the type 
writer. The forms obtainable at 


book and 


month 


any store, can be pasted in 


a variety of simple typewriter border de 
signs run around them, with appropriate 


quotations from the 
favorite 
author tastefully 
set out at the top or 
bottom. The 
for the cord or rib 


recipient's 


holes 


bon hanger can be 
made with the ordi 
nary perforator 
used on legal docu 
ments. A woman's 
western 


type 


club in a 
city has the 
writing class of a 
local business col 
lege get out its an 
book on 
the mimeograph. 
The booklets § are 
bound in tinted cov 
tied 


The cost is 


nual year 


ers and with 
ribbon. 
slight, but the ef 

most at 
booklet 
fails 


to excite favorable comment. 


fect is a 


tractive ie tinea 
which never 

The material for making attractive bor 
ders, head and tail pieces, title pages and 
ornaments is more abundant on some type 
writers than on others because of the spe 
cial characters on them. The parenthesis, 
oblique, underscore, hyphen, exclamation, 
period, colon, quotation, apostrophe, dollar 
sign, number sign, letter O, sign for at, 
are the most common material at hand for 
They can be cleverly 
Some 


border creations. 
arranged in attractive combinations. 
typewriters contain many additional char 
acters. 
Mistaken Idea of Ornamentation 
Some students have a mistaken idea of 


ornamentation. It must not be overdone. 
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When 


is weakened. 


that is the case the general effect 
Ornaments should always 
To do that they must be 
Be sure that 
your designs are in harmony with the spirit 
booklet. 
be ornamented to excess. 
should be the 


in his work. 


suggest an end. 


appropriate and consistent. 
and aim of the Even a story can 
Simplicity and 


good taste student’s guides 


Fundamental! Principles of Display 


The principles of display in typewriting 
ire the 
those in 


Same as 
printing, 
but there is not the 
wealth of material 
to carry out the de 
signs on the type 
writer. In_ study 
ing matter to be 
displayed, ascertain 
which is the line of 
greatest importance 
ind make it the 
most prominent. 
Then grade the oth 
order of 


Contrast is 


ers. in 
value. 
striking and pleas 
and the prin 
cipal lines may be 


ing, 
written in red, or 
any other color for 
that matter, if the 
author 
to the 
curing different col 


cares to go 
trouble of se 
ored carbons or rib 
bons. Capitals and 
be used to secure 
a_ tinted 


tvpewriting may 


unde rscores may ilso 


contrast. By selecting cover 
effect of the 
also be improved greatly. 
The student 
taste and ingenuity that ean never be ex 
ercised except in typewriting. 
Studies in contrast and symmetry are very 
profitable, too. The advertising and story 
sections of the best magazines will stimu 
late the greative powers of the mind and 
soon develop more than 
can be worked out on the average. type 
Such constructive thinking will, 


paper the 


average possesses much 


artistic 


practical ideas 
writer. 
however, be of infinite value to the stenog 
him a foundation on 


rapher. It will give 


which to base a ripened judgment of what 
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constitutes good printing and designing. 
Every stenographer finds his knowledge 
of good printing can be turned to account 
in his office work. The point is to have 


a 
eo 


judgment that carries some weight. This 
may be largely formed by practice in 
typing letters, commercial and legal docu 
ments, ete., effectively and artistically. 


Tabulation Contest 


Ist. Miss Ethel Gordon, Chicago. 
2d. Mr. Jacob | Zucker, New York. 


HE tabulation contest announced in 
T the February number elicited a 

large number of interesting speci- 
mens of the tabulating art. Twenty-six 
states and Canada were represented. One 
contribution was received from the fa- 
mous Stanford University—recently re- 
ported as the second richest in America. 
The number and character of the papers 
submitted indicate that tabulating is a 
subject of more widespread interest and 


3d. Mr. Henry Alexander Daniels, 
Newark, N. J. 


According to this plan, first prize was 
awarded to Miss Ethel Gordon, stenog 
rapher in the United States Attorney's 
office, Chicago, Illinois; second prize to 
Mr. Jacob L. Zucker, stenographer to the 
Public Service Commission, for the first 
district of New York City ; third prize, to 
Mr. Henry Alex. Daniels, of Newark, New 
Jersey. 

There were a number of highly meri- 
torious tabulations submitted, and the 


STATEMENT OF SPIRITS WAREHOUSED 
From August to December, inclusive, 1893. 
Amount stated in gallons.) 





DISTRICTS. 


AUGUST :SEPTZMBER: OCTOBER : NOVEMBER: DECEMBER 


Alabama,......: 9,937: 


Maryland,.....: 245,417: 
Massachusetts.: 245,417: 
Missouri......: 12,210: 
North Carolina: 274: 
Pennsylvania,,: 517,053: 
Virginia,.....: 49,566: 


14,997: 
Kentucky......:3,917,212:4, 313, 206:2,465, 563: 
252,272: 
252, 272: 
18,759: 

94: i len00atsectocésonnee 
566 , 466: 
44, 386: 


17,863: 
623,401: 
189,032: 86,845: 
189,032: 86,645: 

16 , 064: 515: 


23,072 
166 ,405 
39,291 
39, 291 
1,144 


12,312: 


148 , 263 
4,452 


375,114: 
2,139: 


552,993: 
28 ,661: 


Rerropuction or THe Wixnine Tasv.ation 


importance than ever before. There were 
many papers from civil service employees 
and those intending to engage in that 
field. 

The large number of papers received, 
practically all possessing exceptional 
merit, made the task of selecting the win- 
ning tabulations a difficult one. After 
segregating the papers into three classes, 
the judges carefully analyzed each paper 
and the best one in each class was awarded 
the prize. 


judges regret that there were not more 
prizes to be distributed. Special men- 
tion should be made of the papers sub- 
mitted by the following persons, which 
showed much ingenuity and a fine appre- 
ciation of the requirements in tabulating 
work: 

Lee A. MecTinley, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan; Miss Gladys E. Morgan, 
Woodland, California; Mr. Sydney Ros- 
marin, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. Nellie 
E. Sullivan, Burlington, Vermont; Miss 


a Oe ee ae 
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Carrie L. Fuller, Traverse City, Michigan ; 
Mr. C. J. Terrill, Albany, New York; Mr. 
Fred Dost, Northern Pacific Railway, 
Seattle, Washington; Miss Sadie L. 
O’Hanley, Newport, Rhode Island; Miss 
Marjorie Cole, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Miss Dorothy Copelman, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Miss Helen L. Ballard, Ed- 
monton, Canada; Mr. James E. Stevens, 
Lafontaine, Indiana; Mr. I. H. Loer, 
Marion, Indiana; Mr. Harry L. Loop, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Lester Me 
Dowell, Kansas City, Missouri; D. B. 
Thompson, Fraser, Colorado; F. R. Bavis, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Judging from the quality of their work 
we presume the winners of first and sec 
ond places have had considerable practice 
in tabulating, which suggests the reflec- 
tion that one cannot hope to do his best 
in this line without serving a little ap- 
prenticeship. It is well for those who 
did not win prizes to remember that. We 
like the way Miss Gladys E. Morgan, of 
Woodland, California, puts it. “I feel 
that in doing this tabulation for the con- 
test,” she writes, “I have obtained bene- 
fits which could not have been secured in 
any other way.” It’s a great thing to get 
ready to win. The more contests we enter 
the more practice we get. Practice de- 
velops our skill. Many persons would 
never have the incentive to practice were 
it not for contests like the present one. 

Mr. Ernest Briars, of Rochester, New 
York, and Miss Helen Armour, of On- 
tario, California, sent in the carbon copies 
of their work, which gave indisputable 
evidence as to their typing accuracy. 
Neither of these papers bore evidence of 
erasing. ‘They were neat, clear cut car- 
bon copies. 

Those who failed to win prizes are, no 
doubt, eager for suggestions to improve 
their future work. The criticisms of the 
judges will be valuable to them whether 
they enter another similar contest or not, 
and so a few words along that line may 
be added here. A common weakness of 
all exercises submitted was the heading. 
There was a great variety of wordings 
and arrangeménts, some far too long, 
some too fantastic in arrangement. It will 
be well for all the contestants to study 
the heading in the winning tabulation, 
which is reproduced herewith. It is the 
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form used in all government work. It is 
simple and yet complete. 
Over-ornamentation was not confined to 
the heading alone. There were papers 
with top, bottom, and side trimmings. 
Some of them were attractive, but 
out of place in a document. 
Remember that much 
out of place in tabulated matter as they 
are around the ruled pages of a ledger. 
Other faults found in the papers were 
these: Not within the 66 space designa 
districts not alpha- 
double spacing, in 


too, 
commercial 


ornaments are as 


tion; abbreviations; 
betically arranged ; 
preference to single, which is more com 
mon in lines ; 
lines drawn with pen; too many headings ; 
the blank columns not filled with periods. 

It will pay those intending to take the 
Civil Service examination to give atten- 
The government is 


practice; omission of all 


tion to these points. 
very exacting in its typewriting require- 
ments, but it is also quite liberal in its 
salaries to the efficient typists. There is 
a growing tendency to adapt typewriters 
to bookkeeping and statistical work in 
business offices, compelling a 
greater interest in the art of successful 
tabulating on the part of all stenogra 


which is 


phers. 

The judges had a little surprise from 
two well-known teachers sent in 
papers prepared by their typewriting 
classes. Mrs. M. Anna Ford of the 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I., gave 
the exercise to her class and twenty-two 
members submitted copies that Mrs. Ford 
considered eligible to the contest. She 
explained that the students received no 
assistance from her in setting up the tab- 
ulation and that the papers were not cor 
rected. The neatness and accuracy of 
the work shows that the class has received 
excellent instruction in typewriting. 

Mrs. Marie Abshire, Grand Island, Ne 
braska, Business and Normal College 
made the tabulation a class exercise and 
sent in the best copies produced by her 
students. Their work deserves commen- 
dation for its clear cut and attractive ar 
rangement on the sheet. We have only 
praise for the interest and efforts of Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Abshire. Other teachers 
will find their plan a good one to relieve 
the monotony of the regular course and 
to arouse interest in a very difficult but 
important phase of typewriting. 


who 


also 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by May 15, and 

will be published in the June number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re 
ceived on each question; twenty-five cents each for 
all other contribuuions published . 
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How a Good Stenographer May Obtain a College Education 


O many ambitious young people a 
college education means just another 
way of spending dad’s money. To 

others it is a luxury to be obtained only 
by a great sacrifice of the “folks at home.” 
A self-respecting boy or girl must feel 
very sure of his own ability and of the 
value of a college education to him person- 
ally to be willing to accept one at such 
a cost. Fortunately, this is not necessary. 
A thorough course in shorthand and type- 
writing in a good business college or high 
school is the only expenditure needed as a 
preparation for earning one’s way through 
college. Just listen to the experiences of 
some of our readers in answer to this ques- 
tion. 

15. Will you kindly enter for discussion in 
the “Question and Answer” Department of the 
Gregg Writer the question of the possibilities 
of a person working his way through college 
by means of stenographic work outside of 
Washington, D. C.? Where and how may such 
work be obtained, how much time does it take, 
what compensation usually goes with it, and 
can a person earn all his expenses in this way? 
If not, how do the self-supporting students 
earn the rest of their expenses? Can a person 
keep up with his studies satisfactorily and 
take part in the ordinary college activities 
while doing this work? Would prefer hearing 
from those who are working their way through 
college now or have done so very recently. 


Mr. H. Frank Dawson has completed 
a full four years’ college course in Mari- 
etta College, Marietta, Ohio, and is now 


Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Through 
both courses he has been supported 
entirely by his shorthand and typewriting. 
His story is well worth reading. 

There are two classes of young men who go 
to college and the professional schools, those 
who are sent and those who go because they 
want to learn. The self-supporting student 
belongs to the latter class, and despite his 


studying law at the 


apparent handicap, he is the fellow who gets 
the real value out of the course. 

Assuming that a young man is graduated 
from high school and feels the need of a col- 
lege training, what are the possibilities of his 
working his way through school? This ques- 
tion confronts every young man who comes 
from a family of only moderate means, and 
upon its solution depends many a career. 

While the usual curriculum of the college 
is arranged for full-time work, yet it is very 
possible for a student, with reasonable dili- 
gence, to devote from twelve to fifteen hours 
per week to outside work without seriously 
interfering with his college work of from 
twelve to fourteen units. There are a number 
of students earning a part or all of their 
expenses at nearly every school in the country, 
and those students are respected as much or 
more than those who put in a good part of 
their time “stuffing” their expense accounts “to 
be covered by father’s check.” 

It is not the fellow who has the most time 
at his disposal who really gets the most work 
done. One of the main features of a college 
training is the opportunity it gives the stu- 
dent to learn better to economize his time, to 
concentrate his every thought upon the thing 
in hand. The fellow who does some work 
outside his regular studies is better prepared 
to properly utilize his time when he takes up 
the preparation of his lessons, as he knows 
his time for preparation is limited and he must 
concentrate his every attention upon the lesson 
and get it. I have found from actual experi- 
ence that under such conditions one will pre- 
pare a lesson in half the time, and do it better, 
than when he has “time to waste.” 

Having worked my way through high school 
and college, if you will pardon the personal 
reference, I shall be glad to recite briefly how 
I did it. My case is not at all exceptional, 
and I can say in all confidence that it is en- 
tirely' possible for any young man who is deter- 
mined to have an education to work his way 
through college. There is always quite a 
variety of work open to college students, rang- 
ing from ordinary manual labor to highly intel- 
lectual work. Many students secure employ- 
ment as Y. M. C. A. assistants, workers in 
Social Settlement houses, teachers in night 
schools, tutors, collectors, stenographers and 
office assistants. During my high school course 
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my expenses were not so high, and it was very 
easy to earn enough money during vacations 
to clear the way for the next year. Having in 
mind to go to college, and realizing the great 
expense, the proposition of self-support was 
a Staggering one. Thanks to the suggestion of 
a friend I took up the study of stenography 
and luckily struck the most modern system 
the Gregg. The study was so fascinating that 
in a short time I had mastered the principles 
and by fall I found myself capable of writing 
at a fair rate of speed. After some little cor 
respondence with the Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
a place was found where I could fit in for all 
my spare time, and at a very 
per hour. Now, my course seemed 
assured, provided I could make good at the 
work and keep up my studies. I shall never 
forget my first experience at taking dictation. 
My employer spoke very rapidly and I thought 
it would be a crime to attempt to slow him 
down. My speed was limited and I found that 
the principles I thought were thoroughly 
mastered refused to come to my mind readily 
I found further that my notes written at the 
high rate of speed were rather a lot of marks 
than examples of the hieroglyphic art I was 
trying to represent. Had it not been for my 
determination to succeed at any odds, I sus 
pect my college course as well as my stenog- 
raphy would have met their Waterloo then and 
there. But, instead of giving up, I started in 
to practice, practice, practice. Every spare 
moment I had in the office was used in prac- 
tice, with the result that dictation was taken 
more easily, and my notes transcribed with 
increasingly greater ease and rapidity there- 
after. 


reasonable rate 
college 


Let me state right here that there is always 


a demand for efficient stenographers, but no 
one can expect to earn enough to support him- 
self unless he is an A-l man. Skill is abso- 
lutely essential, and if one is contempiating 
working his way through college by means of 
stenography he must be able to write rapidly 
and accurately, both in shorthand and on the 
typewriter. Competition is quite as severe in 
the college community as elsewhere, and the 
proposition simply terminates in a_ survival 
of the fittest. 

Thus, by the end of the first year I had 
almost cleared my expenses, had finished the 
required college work fairly satisfactorily, and 
had acquired a knowledge of, and facility in 
writing, shorthand, far above my highest ex- 
pectations. During the summer vacation full- 
time work greatly increased my earnings, and 
the next year found me with a perfectly clean 
slate in the way of expense account. 

My junior year was a very satisfactory one. 
Besides the office work which, by the way, was 
paying me very well, I was employed by the 
Professor of American History to report his 
lectures in each of two courses, and besides 
the experience, the compensation, and college 
credit for the courses, I kept a carbon copy 
of each of the lectures reported which I prize 
very highly. This year and the following, 
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my senior year, I not only cleared my expenses, 
but actually saved considerable money. 

And my work? While my highest 
ideals were not realized, yet on the whole the 
course was very satisfactory to me—as much 
so perhaps as it would have been had I given 
it all my time. The extra work I found to 
be very congenial and the mental gymnastics 
very valuable. After the diversion from my 
regular studies, I found I was in much better 
condition for actual concentration and study. 
This alone was worth while. And then 
the feeling one has of independence, of know 
ing that he is “making his way,” gives him 
a peace of mind and satisfaction that far over- 
balances the deprivations he has suffered. Not 
only this, but he has mastered a_ profession 
that in itself is amply worth while, and which 
will be useful throughout life. 


Another great benefit 
raphy in my daily work. Lectures and explan- 
atory notes were taken verbatim, and 
while it was not necessary in all cases to 
transcribe them all for my notebook, yet I 
found everything very much cleared up by 
reading my notes over in connection with the 
work assigned. All reference books cited, and 
which we were required to read, were ab- 
stracted in shorthand. All essays and 
themes were first written out in shorthand 
and then transcribed, thus saving a great deal 
of time. There are so many advantages that 
it is impossible to even touch upon them all, 
but right here let me say that I deem stenog- 
raphy absolutely essential to one taking a 
course in college, even though he use it only for 
his own benefit. 

Then the office experience one gets while 
taking his college course will be of inestimable 
value throughout life. The majority of col 
lege grads of the first class I mentioned, those 
who were sent and “put” through school, are 
absolutely helpless when it comes to facing 
the cold old world The world asks, not who 
you are, but what can you do. The fact that 
one is a college man will not help him any 
unless he is able to do some work better than 
the man who has not had such training. The 
student who has gone through college without 
any thought of the future, without any effort 
at self-support, must get bump after bump 
before he becomes sufficiently hardened to with 
stand the fierce competition he will inevitably 
be brought to face he self-supporting stu- 
dent, on the other hand, the man who makes 
the sacrifices and gets his bumps as he goes 
along; who many 


college 


well 


came from stenog 


down 


class 


times becomes discouraged 
and disheartened when he compares his lot 
with that of the fellow who seems to have no 
cares, is after all the man who steps out from 
the college halls best equipped for the struggle 
of life. 

As I said before, my case is only an average 
one, and any ordinary person may work his 
way equally as well. The old Proverb, “God 
helps those who help themselves,” is as true 
to-day as it ever was. But, of course, the prop- 
osition of working one’s way is not particularly 
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in easy one, and one undertaking such must 
realize from the beginning that it means work 
early and late. I will guarantee, however, that 
he will be repaid many times over for his sac- 
rifices. It is an easy matter to drift down 
stream, but it takes courage to face about 
ind brave the current. Instead of being a 
detriment, the fact that a student must work 
his way, must brave the current, is the greatest 
blessing that could befall him. No student with 
ordinary health, and who really means busi- 
ness, and especially if he has a good working 
knowledge of stenography, should let lack of 
funds stand in his way of acquiring an ‘edu- 
cation 

I am now studying law in one of the three 
highest grade law schools in the country, lo- 
cated in one of the largest cities in the country, 
ind find stenography invaluable to me. I not 
only use it in class work, but am using it as 
1 means of self-support by working part time 
n a large law office, which is right in line with 
my study. 


A well-known teacher who wishes her 
contribution to remain anonymous has had 


an equally convincing experience. In 
sending us her story she expresses the 
hope that it may prove an inspiration to 
young people who want to go to college 
ind haven’t the money. 

In considering the question of working one’s 
way through college, it must be conceded by 
those who have had this experience or who 
have made a thorough study of this educa- 
tional problem, that the financial element will 
take care of itself, provided certain other re- 
quirements can be successfully met. 

In this generation any young man or young 
woman with average mental ability may have 
the advantages of a college education if he or 
she really wants it. People, as a rule, get 
what they want. To be sure, mental ability 
is not the only requisite. A good supply of 
patience, perseverance, and earnestness is ab- 
solutely essential. There must be a willingness 
to sacrifice some pleasures and to live econom- 
ically. The power of concentration, if not 
possessed before entering college, must be 
wequired very early in the course. A system- 
itic use of time is a fundamental requirement. 
It is true here, as in any other line of en- 
deavor, that if one wishes to succeed in the 
realization of any ambition, every other inter- 
est must be made subservient to it, and in 
case of conflict must give way before it. 

It is very possible for a person to work his 
way through college by means of stenographic 
work. Indeed, a college student may be en- 
tirely self-supporting, if he is willing to de- 
vote his salary for the summer months to this 
purpose. I am now speaking of that college 
where the expenses range between five and 
six hundred dollars for the college year. This 
sum provides for good wholesome food and 

pleasant room in the college dormitories. In 
ome colleges where the democratic spirit is 


jealously guarded and fostered, there is one 
price for board, room and tuition for the 
working student and the daughter of the mil- 
lionaire. Socially there is no distinction be- 
tween these two classes of students. In some 
college communities, this is, unhappily, not the 
case, 

Stenographic work may be obtained in the 
administrative offices of the college, or in the 
offices of the heads of the academic depart 
ments. Work may be done for several pro- 
fessors and teachers who have lectures, out- 
lines, and questions to be typewritten. The 
compensation depends entirely upon the ability 
of the stenographer and his willingness to 
please, even to the point of personal incon- 
venience and sacrifice. 

To the question, “Can a person keep up with 
his studies satisfactorily?” there can be one 
answer. He can stand at or near the head 
of his class. I am not now referring to the 
brilliant college student who needs only to 
glance at a lesson in order to be prepared, 
but the one who must spend from two to three 
hours in conscientious, concentrated work in 
preparation for a single recitation. 

With regard to participation in college 
activities, there must be a sacrifice of that 
superfluous social activity which is a detriment 
to any student. The working student may 
enjoy enough social life to kéep him in a 
happy and contented frame of mind which is 
necessary to the highest intellectual attain- 
ments. 

Of course, it would be out of the question 
to expect a self-supporting student to satis- 
factorily complete the college course in four 
years. The average student would require 
about five years to complete the work in a 
thorough manner. 


A teacher who realized too late the 
value of stenography in his own college 
course is Mr. Carroll D. King, formerly 
connected with the commercial department 
of the high school at Rockford, Il. 


I feel competent to answer the latter part 
of Question 15 for several reasons, but I can- 
not answer the first part for the reason that 
I was handicapped four years ago by not hav- 
ing a knowledge of stenography to aid me. 

In the first place I should look well into 
the location and atmosphere of the college. 
\ city of fair size insures more office work 
than a small one. Too large a city has the 
disadvantage that employers there do not look 
to the college boy for their extra help. I know 
of colleges where a boy cannot work and be 
one of the college leaders unless he has special 
talents in some line. I know of others where 
the boys who work are the leaders. In most 
colleges boys who earn at least part of their 
way are so common as to be unnoticed from 
the others. 

Outside of stenography boys earn their way 
by doing book work, tending furnaces, wait- 
ing on table, cleaning carpets by hand or with 
their own vacuum cleaner, keeping office out 
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of. school 
study with very 
ter job. 

I am largely responsible for two boys who 
will have to earn their way entering college 
this September. When home, holidays, they 
were very enthusiastic about conditions. They 
have several steady jobs, are well up in their 
studies, are pledged to a fraternity, interested 
in debate try-outs, and one of them is a mem- 
ber of the college Glee Club. As they get 
further along they can get the upper class 
man’s pick of the jobs (though I consider their 
present ones very “soft”), they will study more 
systematically, and can enter more activities 
if they wish. 

I write this merely in the hope that it will 
induce some young man to go to college, for 
if it were not a business and financial aid, it 
would enable him to see and enjoy a much 
larger life for which he would always be 


thankful 


hours for doctors, etc They can 
little interruption at the lat 


Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Sparta, Mich., 
emphasizes the fact that stenography is 
more interesting and takes less time than 
the other methods popularly adopted by 
students. The 
suggests are worth 


self-supporting college 
“side lines” that he 
looking into. 


The writer knows from experience that one 
possessing stenographic ability can turn it to 
very good account when working his way 
through college, and he will find the process 
much easier than the usual one of waiting 
table at boarding clubs, collecting laundry, 
tending furnaces, doing janitor work at church 
or lodge hall, caring for horses and cows, or 
the hundred odd jobs that college students 
turn their hands to. 

During my last year in college I made use 
every day of my knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting, doing amanuensis work for mem 
bers of the faculty, reporting lectures, taking 
notes on recitations, working Saturdays in 
commercial offices—getting out statements, ad- 
dressing envelopes or helping a doctor, lawyer 
or real estate dealer catch up with his cor- 
respondence An occasional telephone call 
would also be received in an evening from one 
of the hotels having no public stenographer 
and I would often make as much as $1.00 from 
an evening’s work. I often sold reports of lec 
tures to students who were unable to make 
satisfactory reports for themselves. 

I had my own typewriter and Rotary Mime 
ograph, and did considerable circular letter 
work, as well as getting out price and stock 
lists for mills, lumber companies, etc. By 
studying each line of business carefully the 
student will see opportunities for making his 
services valuable to his prospective employer. 
He might make up samples of acknowledg- 
ments of remittances, of orders or any form 
letters or cards in general use; also bank ad- 
vertisement to be mimeographed on the back 
of small manila pay envelopes to be sold for 
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about the cost of the envelopes to employers 
using such envelopes for their weekly pay roll 
An advertisement of a laundry or cafe might 
be mimeographed on the back of small enve 
lopes and presented to the theatres for in 
closing tickets sold in advance of the per 
formance. Advertisements of book or stu 
dents’ supply might be mimeographed 
on manila covers for text-books and these sold 
to the book stores for the cost of the covers. 
“printing” could be so 

done as to future business A 
paper even can be printed. 

Regarding the best means of securing such 
work, I should adopt both personal solicitation 
and advertising \ small business card run 
regularly in the city daily or weekly paper 
might pay, but by all means leave with each 
prospective employer a “daily reminder” in the 
form of a neat calendar or other useful article. 
Also have some neat cards. 

Can a student earn all his expenses in this 
That depends upon the student, the 
town and the course of study he is 
great many students in nearly 
earning all 


stores 


College class and club 
neatly secure 


class 


business 


way? 
school 
pursuing. \ 


every college and university are 


their expenses in other ways, and personally 
I know of no better equipment for a 
than stenographic ability 

a person keep up with his studies and 


student 


Can 
take part in the ordinary college activities 
while doing this work? He will undoubtedly 
have to forego an occasional “college activ 
ity,” as do all who have not an unlimited bank 
to draw upon, but I consider the ex 
“digging” for an education the 
most valuable part By it our sympathies for 
our fellow toilers are deepened, we learn bet- 
ter the value of time and money, and the prac 
tical insight into business is by no means the 
least valuable part of our education. I believe 
the average student working his way through 
college gains more of real education than he 
loses by the time spent in earning his expenses 

After all, what is the real test of an edu 
cation? I think it is well summed up by the 
professor of the University of Chicago who 
told his pupils that he should consider them 
educated when they could answer yes to the 
following fourteen questions: 

Has your education given sympathy with all 
; made you espouse them? 


iccount 
perience of 


good causes and 

Has it made you public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and 
keep them? 

Do you know what it 
self ? 

Can you look in 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little child ? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the 
meaner drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn 
just as compatible with high thinking as piano 
playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? Can 


s to be a friend your 


honest man or a_ pure 


you be happy alone? 
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Can you look out on the world and see any 
thing but dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the way 
side and see anything in the puddle but mud? 

Can you look into the sky at night and see 
beyond the stars? Can your claim re 
lationship with the Creator? 


soul 


We regret that space does not permit 
our publishing all of the interesting letters 
sent us on this topic. We are glad to get 
these letters, not only on account of the 
information they contain, but because of 
the real Gregg spirit—the spirit of co 
operation, service and enthusiasm—which 
runs through them 


About Lecture and Sermon Reporting 


16. In attempting to “take” a lecture de- 
livered at too great speed to be reported ver- 
batim, would it be better to follow the speaker 
is closely as possible, getting all one could, 
or to make an analytical report, quoting the 
most important points, making the report, as 
far as it went, verbatim? What are some of 
the best methods of working up on lecture and 
sermon reporting? 


The methods used in this work must 
evidently depend almost entirely on the 
object of the reporter. If you are “taking” 
lectures and sermons as a method of work 
ing up your shorthand speed, by all means 
follow the speaker verbatim and get down 
ean. If, as in the of this 
questioner, you want to make a connected 
resumé of the speech, you have an entirely 
different problem. One of our readers 
who has done work of this kind is Miss 
Edith Mook, Denver, Colorado. Her 
suggestions are splendid. 


all you case 


At two different periods I have been em- 
ployed to do sermon work. In the first in- 
stance, I always went to the church and re- 
ported the sermon as delivered, having to make 
i transcript and get it to the newspaper office 
it 9 o’clock the next morning for publication 
in the evening paper. My work was for the 
minister who delivered the sermon and my pay 
came from him. He did not desire me to 
transcribe the entire sermon as the newspaper 
would not publish the full amount. It was my 
practice to take as much as I could, which 
was practically all of it, and in transcribing, 
select the parts which seemed most important 
ind interesting. He left this to my judgment. 

In the other instance, the minister sometimes 
lictated the sermon to me the Saturday even- 
ng before delivering it, but also frequently he 
would call me by "phone Sunday morning and 
isk. me to come to the church and take the 
sermon. In neither instance did I have any 
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trouble to speak of in getting the entire ser 
mon as delivered. When scripture passages 
were read into the sermon, however, I never 
took them down, but used the brief interval 
to rest my arm, and looked them up after- 
wards. This I did with other quotations when 
they were sufficiently familiar so that I could 
insert them afterwards. 

In a general way, I should say as to how 
much of the sermon was taken or transcribed 
would depend on the use to be made of it. 
The second minister to which I have referred 
wanted the entire sermon. He paid me accord- 
ingly and gave me time to make the transcript 
outside of the regular hours during which I 
am employed in an office. He preserved this 
work for some purpose which I never inquired 
into. The first one referred to desired a rea- 
sonable portion of his sermon transcribed for 
publication, and in such a case the average 
sermon must be cut down anyway, as scarcely 
any newspaper would print it in its entirety. 
I believe almost any minister would wish his 
own language and general style of composi- 
tion used just as far as possible. In cutting 
down a sermon, I eliminated repetition and 
sometimes cut out unnecessary words in a 
sentence, always using the portions that seemed 
most effective, but I gave it in practically the 
words in which it was delivered. 

To work up on sermon and lecture report- 
ing, frequent and careful practice brings the 
best results. While still attending business 
college, I took sermons and lectures for prac- 
tice. Of course, I could not get all of them 
at first, so I used to take as much as I could 
just as it was delivered, then skip some and 
put in another portion just as delivered. I 
found that each time I was able to take a little 
more at a stretch. Whether this is the best 
way or not I am not prepared to say, but it 
seemed more satisfactory to me than trying 
to get the whole thing with the sentences in- 
complete or “garbled.” 


A Saving Suggestion 


N the January issue of the Gregg 
Writer we discussed in this department 
various phases of saving. Many of our 

friends have written us that that article 
was an inspiration to them personally and 
that they intend to begin to save. We 
suspect that many of these resolutions are 
modified by the mental reservation “some- 
time.” The following from the Saturday 
Evening Post emphasizes the importance 
of beginning to save now. 


Every man would be forehanded if he could 
save his next month's salary this month. We 
seem to know about fifty young men who are 
the purest models of prudence and economy 
in the matter of saving money they have not 
yet received With precise care they will 
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figure out to a cent how much less than their 


incomes their expenses are going to be—after 
the first of next July. 

Only the other day we found one of them 
enveloped in a heroic gloom over the rather 
shabby figure he would cut next winter be- 
cause of his irrevocable determination not 
to buy one solitary article of clothing for a 
whole year—except, of course, the two new 


spring and summer suits he absolutely had to 
have. ; 

Your mental economist is always eagerly 
hopeful of ways to make more money. Yet 
he constantly overlooks one of the most bril 
liant opportunities for profit in the world 
We can him how to pile up profits at 
a percentage that would make the most vora- 
cious loan shark green with envy. 

In the three months from July first to Sep 


show 


tember thirtieth, say, you will save twenty- 
five dollars a month. You have it figured 
down to the last cent. It is absolutely cer 


tain. Very well, then; just discount it by 
putting a ten-dollar bill in the savings bank 
to-day. 


Strange as it may seem, it is a mathemat 


ical fact that five. dollars put in the savings 
bank this very week will come to more than 
five hundred to be saved next year. Indeed, 
saving this very week is the only kind that 


ever comes to anything. 


a 
YY 


Referred for Answer 





22. One of our readers sends us a news- 
paper clipping which reads as follows: 

Editor of the Globe, Sir—-May I appeal to 
your readers to help me through the perplex 
ities of choosing a vocation? I am a high 
school graduate who has completed one year 
at college. I like the work very much, and 
do well at history and sciences, but as I am 
not rich, and my college will train me for no 
special occupation, except for teaching, an 
occupation which I do not wish to fol 
low, I find that I must leave. Thus I am con 
fronted with the problem “What Shall I Do?” 
I do not think I would care for stenography. 
I like something which requires more brain 
and initiative. I am intelligent and feel as 
if I could do well at anything that I put my 
mind to. What occupation should I follow? 
Will readers kindly suggest other occupations 
besides teaching and stenography which would 


be suitable for a girl of my education and 
nature to follow? F. G. 
New York, Jan. 28. 
Our reader requests that we comment on 


the subject and in her postscript adds, “What 
does she mean, ‘more brain’ ?” 

23. Will you kindly advise me as to how 
many words a minute a qualified stenographer 
should be able to take down in shorthand, 
how long it should take to transcribe the dic- 
tation, and how many words a minute one 
should be able to copy? 
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24. A portion of my work is along the line 
of Audit Reports, which are dictated by the 
Additor direct to me at the machine, and after- 
ward bound in booklet form. Our last report 
was worked out in tan and brown, with just 
a touch of red; the cover was of heavy dark 
brown paper, tied with a brown silk cord, 
Perhaps some of those interested in your de 
partment would have some suggestions to make 
color cover 
could advise me where I might secure a 
this subject. 


etc.. or 


he Ook 


as to schemes, designs, 


or chart touching or 
25. I 


Gregg Writer the question of examinations as 


should like to see discussed in the 


satisfactory tests of efficient stenographers. Is 
the civil service examination, as at present con 
ducted, a fair test of ability and merit? Does 
it shut out from good positions stenographers 
who wot ld be \ tluable 


who are worthy and 


issistants? 


Along Our Way 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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From Novice to Adept—XV 


E have now covered the forms in’ the case are argued pro and con to the 
W the usual case up to the end of Court by the various attorneys. If the 

the first general division, namely, argument on this motion is to be made 
the plaintiff's case. The plaintiff's case a part of the transcript the following 
may consume four months or four min- form should be used: 
utes. In any event, when the plaintiff And thereupon Court and counsel retired 
has finished his part of the affirmative from the presence of the jury to the chambers 
proof he will usually say “We rest,” or of oo where the following proceedings 


“The plaintiff rests.” This opens the neat 
the At the close of the argument we will 


way for numerous motions. In fact, 


plaintiff himself may find that he has not 
the denies the motions and requests the de- 


assume for our purposes here the Court 


proven his case and may ask to have 
case dismissed without prejudice. This 
gives him the right to start the suit again. 
The defendant may believe that something . 

, ' r the issues on its part, introduced the following 
which transpired in the case would pre- ot rai 
vent his receiving a fair and impartial ver- JOHN DOE 
dict. In such case he may ask to withdraw one of the defendants herein, called as a wit- 


1 juror and continue the case. If the de- ness on behalf of the defendant, having been 
: first duly sworn, was examined and _ testified 


fense to proceed with its case. Then we 
have this form: 
And thereupon the defendant, to maintain 


fendant is willing to go ahead but feels 


yes = as follows: 

the plaintiff has not made out a case he ' é 
- DIRECT EXAMINATION 

will present his arguments on the law By Mr. Roberts 


tending to show that the plaintiff has 
failed to make out a case. The formal mo 
tion to cover this latter point would be 


You will notice now that Mr. Roberts, 
counsel for the defendant, proceeds with 
to ask the Court to direct a verdict in the direct examination. The plaintiff's 
favor of the defendant on the plaintiff's ¢ase is closed and the attorney for the 
case. In considering such a motion the plaintiff now cross examines the witnesses 
Court has to take it for granted that the after the direct examination by counsel 
plaintiff's testimony is true. Even grant- for defendant. 
ing the truth of the plaintiff's testimony For any other witness than the defend- 
if the Court feels the plaintiff has failed ant, or one of the defendants, this form 
to make out a case he has the right to di- 5 correct: 
rect the jury to return a verdict in favor JOSEPH McELVOY 
of the defendant. or as a matter of law called as a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
he may hold that the plaintiff has no case. — been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 

1. : ; , ” ows: 

When the plaintiff says “We rest,” or DIRECT EXAMINATION 
words to that effect, the following form By Mr. Roberts. 
is then inserted in the record: Now that the defendant has started to 

Thereupon the plaintiff rested his case introduce evidence he may offer in evi- 

Often Court and counsel retire to the dence any documents which he may have 
chambers of the Court, out of the pres- had marked for identification during the 
nee of the jury, where the law points of _ plaintiff's case. 
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A Street Railway Case—VII 


(For key, see page 459.) 
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The rules governing the introduction of 
oral and documentary evidence in plain- 
tiff’s case prevail in the defendant's case. 
When the defendant has put in his proof 
he will announce to the Court that “De- 
fendant rests,” or words of similar mean- 
ing. This form is then inserted: 

Thereupon the defendant rested its case. 


The plaintiff then has the opportunity 
to offer rebuttal testimony, and should he 
do so the following form is used: 

And the plaintiff to further 
issues on his part introduced the 
evidence in rebuttal: 

HENRY DAVIS 
called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff 
in rebuttal, having been first duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. McFarland. 


maintain the 
following 


The plaintiff is limited in rebuttal to 
the meaning of the term, namely, the of- 
fering of evidence which would tend to 
rebut evidence offered by the defendant. 
At the close of the plaintiff's rebuttal he 
will again say that “Plaintiff rests.” This 
form is then used: 

Thereupon the plaintiff rested his case in 
rebuttal. 

The defendant may then introduce evi- 
dence tending to rebut the rebuttal of the 
plaintiff, and if he introduces evidence at 
all he is limited to that proof. This form 
is then used: 

And the defendant, to further maintain the 
issues on its part, introduced the following evi- 
dence in sur-rebuttal: 

ALLEN JONES 
called as a witness on behalf of the defendant 
in sur-rebuttal, having been first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Roberts. 


At the close of all the evidence you use 
this form: 


Which was all the evidence offered or re- 
ceived on behalf of either party at the hear- 
ing of the above entitled cause. 


In a jury case, such as we are describ- 
ing, counsel for plaintiff then has the right 


to sum up the case to the jury. The rules 
governing debate govern in the closing 
irguments to the jury. The burden is on 
the plaintiff to prove his case, so he has 
he opening and closing, while the defend 
int only has one opportunity to talk to 
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the jury. At the close of the arguments 
bay counsel the Court instructs the jury 
as to the law of the case. Except in crim- 
inal cases the jury have no right to use 
their own judgment as to the law but must 
follow the instructions of the Court. They 
may have an idea as to what the law ought 
to be but any such idea must be put aside 
and the law as given by the Court applied 
to the facts of the case and a verdict ren- 
dered in accordance therewith. The jury 
then retire. Exhibits are taken by the 
bailiff to the jury room with the jury. 
The verdict must be a positive one, either 
for or against the plaintiff. In the event 
the jury are unable to agree on a verdict 
after sufficient deliberation at the discre- 
tion of the Court they are dismissed and 
a new trial granted. The losing party 
usually asks to have the matter set down 
for argument on a motion for a new trial. 
After the argument judgment is entered 
or new trial granted. If judgment is en- 
tered an appeal is prayed for and al- 
lowed, bond fixed at a certain amount and 
bill of exceptions must be handed in within 
thirty or sixty days. There are certain 
things in connection with the making of 
a bill of exceptions outside of the testi- 
mony and rulings of the Court that it will 
not be necessary to go into here. Those 
matters are usually taken care of by the 
attorneys. 
Adjournments 


At the close of the morning session of 
court this form is used: 

Thereupon a recess was taken till two o'clock 
P. M., April 10, 1914. 

At the close of court for the day this 
form is usually used: 

Thereupon an adjournment was taken till 
ten o’clock A. M., April 11, 1914. 

If a witness is on the stand at adjourn- 
ment time this form is used to open the 
case the next morning, or in the after- 
noon: 


April 14, 1914, 10 A. M. 
Court met pursuant to adjournment. 
HENRY DAVIS 

heretofore called as a witness and sworn, re- 
sumed the stand for further direct examina- 
tion (or cross examination) as follows: 

If a witness is excused from the stand 
and later called back to testify, such a 
witness is recalled, and the form would be: 
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HENRY DAVIS In a postscript, Mr. Utterback adds 
recalled as a witness on behalf of the plain “Since Miss Vice graduated. her sister. 


tiff, having been previously sworn and exam 
ined, testified further as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. McFarland 
Non-Jury Cases 
Where the case involves only questions 
of law the jury may be dispensed with. 
The procedure in such case is very similar 
to the trial by jury; perhaps a little less 
formal. 
v 


Supplementing the List of Reporters 


INCE the appearance of the “List of 
S Reporters Using Gregg Shorthand” 

in the February issue of the Gregg 
Writer, we have received some interesting 
letters from the teachers under whose in- 
struction some of the reporters who were 
mentioned acquired the system. _Our good 
friend, Miss Harriet P. Guild, of Sedalia, 
Missouri, informs us that two of the re 
porters—Mr. Roscoe C. Specking, Official 
Reporter, St. Louis, and Mr. Miles Elliott, 
Official Stenographer, Chillicothe, Mis 
souri——acquired the system under her in- 
struction. It is very creditable to any 
teacher to be able to point to two official 
court reporters as former students. It 
shows that the foundation for success was 
well prepared. 

Mr. R. M. Utterback, Principal of the 
Mattoon Business College, Mattoon, IIli- 
nois, calls our attention to the fact that 
Miss Pearl Vice, Official Court Reporter, 
Tuscola, Illinois, was one of his students. 
Mr. Utterback says, ‘““Miss Vice first en- 
rolled with us June 7, 1910, was in school 
a few weeks and then withdrew to attend 
a young ladies’ seminary for a few months. 
Afterwards she came back and finished the 


stenographic course. I secured her a po 


sition with a lawyer at Tuscola and she 
was his stenographer for six months. Miss 
Vice then entered the law office of Mr. 


Eckhart, another lawyer here, and in the 
fall term of court began reporting, which 
you will than year 
from the date she finished her course. I 
consider that pretty good. You will par 
don my imposing this upon you, but I al 
ways like for you to know of the success 
of my shorthand graduates, and Miss Vice 
has surely made a good record.” 


notice was less one 








Miss Grace, finished a course with us, and 
this winter we another Miss 
Hazel, who also gives promise of becoming 


have sister, 
an expert.” 

We are always glad to have teachers 
give us information of this kind, and we 
pass it on because it serves as an en 
couragement to others to do equally good 
work. 

In connection with the publication of 
the list of Gregg Reporters, we have also 
heard from Mr. David R. Ball, Miss Olive 
Starr and Miss Melva Redkey. We ar 
glad to introduce to you these new fellow 
workers: 

Mr. David R 
Thirty-fifth 
Missouri. 


Official 
Bowling 


Ball, 


Circuit, 


Stenographer, 


Judicial Green, 


Miss Olive Starr, Stenographer for the 
County Court of Sequoyah County, Sallisaw, 
Oklahoma. 

Miss Melva Redkey, Official County Court 


Reporter, Highland County, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

There is to be 
in the list as given in the February issue. 
The Mr. Weaver of the Fourth Judicial 
District at Shoshone, Idaho, is Mr. 
E. L. but Mr. E. H. Weaver. 

Recent membership reports from the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
show a number of new recruits from among 
writers: Mr. J. A. Butler, Chicago, 
Mr. Ray Garrett, Springfield, Ill., Mr. 
A. M. Gilbert, Boston, Mr. John J. Kint 
zinger, Dubuque, lowa, Mr. Charles W. 


also a correction made 


not 


our 


McClain, Boise, Idaho, Mr. Harold B 
Nelson, Rugby, N. Dak., Miss Pearl A. 


Power, Chicago, Miss Alice A. Weld, Bel 
Ill., and Miss Paula E. Werning, 
Chicago. 


V idere, 


° 
SSRN 
Obituary 


It is with regret that we announce the 
death of Miss Sena Thompson, Assistant 
Reporter for the Eighth Judicial District, 
Minot, N. Dak., who died February 28, 
as a result of a disease contracted while 
reporting in the district courts of Burke 
County, N. Dak. One of the local papers 
tells of the adjournment of court in mem 
ory of Miss Thompson who has been the 
that district for 


assistant reporter in 


number of years 
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Opportunity Found Mr. Wm. H. Campbell Ready 


“ E prepared for the unexpected,” 
said William H. Seward, Lincoln's 
brilliant Secretary of State. It 


This busi- 
ness of being prepared for your opportu- 


was an acute, sapient saying. 
nity will never be a dead issue because SO 
long as there is life there is a contingency 
that opportunity may knock at your door 
uny A. M. or P. M., when you are least 
expecting a knock. 

“I was making my plans to open an of- 
fice for handling the public stenographic 
work of this vicinity when the position of 
official for this court 
vacated by the resigna- 
the then 
holding the appoint 
ment,” writes Mr. Wm. 

H. Campbell who is of 

ficial stenographer of 

the Sixtieth Judicial 

District Court, Beau- 

mont, Texas. He 
prepared for the unex 
pected the unex 
pected happened. Mr. 
Campbell says: “Our 
law that the 
ipplicant shall pass a 
test of writing 175 
words per minute be 
committee of 
The 


committee gave mequite 


stenographer was 


tion of man 


was 


requires 


lore a 
three lawyers. 
a good recommendation 

ind I secured the posi 

tion. 

Mr. Campbell received his 
ment September 15, 1913. Previous to 
that time he was a law stenographer and 
. teacher of Gregg Shorthand in the Beau- 
mont High School. He had very little re- 
porting experience except that which is 
required of a stenographer in a law of- 
fice. Mr. Campbell says: “I took up the 
study of shorthand in 1907. In June of 
that year, I took a position in the office 
f the local electric light company at a 
salary of sixty-five dollars per month. 
his position I held until September of 

following year, when I returned to 

e University of Texas to finish my aca- 
During the summers of 
worked as chief 


appoint- 


mic training. 


e next three years, | 


CaMPRELi 


clerk and stenographer in the law offices 
of Parker, Orgain & Butler, one of the 
largest law firms of this section, and upon 
my graduation from the University of 
Texas in 1911—by the way I had the honor 
to be elected to the national honorary fra 
ternity of Phi Beta Kappa on that occa- 
I refused all offers of positions as 
returned to the office. 


sion 


teacher and same 


My salary here was not large, but there 


was a great deal of work to do, and it was 
here that I got the experience that made 
me competent to hold my present employ- 
I was in this office until August, 
1912, health 
forced me to give up 
the work. Dur- 
ing the school term of 
1912-13, I taught En 
glish and shorthand in 
the High 
School, and was making 
my plans to open an of- 
for handling the 
public  stenographic 
work of this 
when the position of of 
ficial for 
this court vacated 
by the resignation of 
the man then holding 
the appointment. Our 
law that the 
applicant shall pass a 
test of writing 175 
words per minute, be- 
fore a committee of three lawyers. The 
committee gave me quite a good recom- 
mendation and I secured the position.” 
Regarding his instruction, his prepara- 
tion for reporting, and his methods of 
work, Mr. Campbell says: “I have not 
made any special preparation for the work 
of reporting, further than having been 
in a law office nearly all of my life, my 
father being a lawyer, and his father a 
judge. I have been a great reader, and 
have fairly good range of vocabulary, 
though I have never written through a 
dictionary or done any of the other spe- 
cial stunts I read about others doing. I 
am a reader of the Gregg Writer, of 
course, and keep up with the progress of 
the system. I fountain pen alto 


ment. 
when my 


inside 


Beaumont 


fice 
vicinity, 


stenographer 
was 


requires 


use a 
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Mr. Campbell's Notes 


(For key, see page 459.) 
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gether, never having believed in using a 
pencil for shorthand at all. Right here 
[ want to say that whatever I am as a 
stenographer I, owe very largely to the 
ible and painstaking instruction of , Mr. 
Garnett R. Hall, who is doubtless known 
to you. His own magnificent work and 
his boundless enthusiasm for the system 


were always a constant inspiration to his 


pupils, and he would indeed be a 
sort of man who could not succeed under 
his instruction. Mr. Hall, by the way, 
held the same position that I now hold, 
and his notebooks are on file in my of- 
fice—and they are such “things of beauty” 
is Keats characterizes as a “joy forever.” 

In a second letter to us, dated February 
20, Mr. Campbell supplements: “As my 
reporting experience was 


poor 


letter about my 
written just after my appointment, it may 
be of interest to you that I have amply 
made good on the job, and that I have 
handled several difficult cases, notably a 
case against one of our county commis 
sioners here who was charged with swin 
dling. The case occupied two weeks in the 
trial, and resulted in a “hung jury,” 
which, of course, knocked the stenographer 
out of a nice big transcript fee. How 
ever, I got to several bits of 
the testimony during the progress of the 
trial, to the satisfaction of all 
parties.” 

A page of Mr. Campbell’s notes is given 
His 
style of commendable. His 
notes are small, clear and remarkably leg- 
ible. His is an execution that is invariably 
the product of good longhand writing. His 
characters reveal the ability to glide natur- 
illy and quickly from one outline to an- 
other, which Mr. Gurtler has designated 
the “get-away’’ movement. Mr. Campbell's 
effective. 


transcribe 


entire 


in this department, with a transcript. 
writing is 


and 


a 


Key to Mr. Campbell's Notes 


Was the Aspegren carried in 
ledger of the company? A. Yes. 

Q. And did you find among the files of the 
ompany letters and telegrams from Aspegren 
& Co.? <A. Letters and telegrams between 
them and Mr. Fitzhugh as manager of the 
sjeaumont Cotton Oil & Refining Company. 

Q. Bearing upon that account? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find in the check and stub 
ooks of the Beaumont Company, and among 


stvle is distinctive 


account 
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the vouchers the vouchers that were used to 
pay the various sums to Aspegren & Company 
that corresponded with the items in the ledger? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find that the company had made 
and delivered to Aspegren a note for $4,400.00, 
dated July 20, 1911? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the books of the company 
that the Beaumont Company during the period 
of its existence made any purchases of cotton? 
\. Purchased cotton in the seed. 

Q. What do you mean by cotton in the 
seed? <A. Seed cotton. They purchased the 
cotton before they segregated the cotton from 
the seed. 

Q. Did 
the books 
chased cotton 
the seed? A, 
in that form. 

CROSS EXAMINATION, by Mr. Meade: 

Q. Do the items shown, first given by you, 
of the purchases for the season of 1910-11 give 
all the purchases made of products, materials, 
of any kind, by the company for that period? 
™ Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the book show purchases of refined 
oil from 


show 


examination of 
that the Beaumont Company pur- 
before it was separated from 
Yes, all their purchases were 


you find from an 


Key to Reporting Plate 


A. Must have been about forty feet. 

Q. Was there any other street car standing 
there at that going south? <A. Going 
south? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far away? A. A 
something like that. 

Q. And that car came up and came to a 
standstill while the girl was standing there, 
didn’t it? A. They got the girl up, I guess. 

Q. I am asking you, while the girl was 
standing there at the street car, after you got 
back there this car that was following your 
car came up and came to a standstill at that 
time, didn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While you were standing 
Yes, sir. 

q. Now, how 
was it where this girl fell? A. 
feet, something like that. 

Q. North of the drug store? A. 
the drug store, about that. 

Q. About forty or fifty feet north of the 
drug store? A. Something like that. 

Q. And did you get the names of any wit 
nesses? A. No, I didn’t. I got one, was all 

Q. How long had your conductor been on 
the run with you? A. Why, he was only on 
that day, an extra man. 

Q. He was an extra man? A. He 
that time, yes, sir. 

Q. And the first time you had ever had him 
on the car with you, is that right? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You don’t know how 
working for the company? A. 


time 


hundred feet, 


there ? A 


far north of the drug store 
About forty 


North of 


was at 


long he had been 
No, sir. 
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RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Reed 


Q. An extra man may be on the road for a 
year before he is given a regular run, isn’t that 
true, Mr. Berkson? A. Yes, sir; sometimes 
two years 


Q. He may work every day during that 


time, that is right, isn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Reed: ‘That is all. 
Mr. Gross: That is all. 
SAM RITTER 


called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, 
having first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 


been 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Reed 

q. State your name, please? ¥ Sam 
Ritter 

@. Where do you live, Mr. Ritter? A. 4753 
Mills Avenue 

Q. What is your business? \ Making 
cement blocks. 


Q. Is that what you are doing at the pres 
ent time? A. I am in the cement business. 

Q. In the year 19138, January 22d, you were 
employed by the Chicago City Railway Com 
pany, were you not? \ Yes, sir. 

Q. As a conductor? \ Conductor. 


oOo 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The College Girl in Trade 


“This is my fifth year at keeping a specialty 
shop and my profits have averaged something 
over $1,200,” declared a young college woman 
who, instead of studying for a profession or 
becoming a teacher, went into trade within 
three months after her graduation. “I had 
my fill of teaching while working my way 
through college. For the first two years I was 
daily going away with the family 
in the summer. The rest of the time I tutored 
backward and delinquent children, mostly boys, 
and that cured me of any desire I may have 
had to make teaching my profession. 

“The work paid me very well as I was lucky 
enough to get with people who, if not ex- 
tremely rich, were more than well-to-do. By 
close economy I managed to save $300 during 
the four years. It was this money, with $200 
more which a friend put into the business, that 
gave me my start. 

“I hardly think one could start a specialty 
shop with less than $500. It took pretty close 
figuring for me to do it with that amount and 
I am considered more than economical. A 
woman has to look out for the pennies when 
she starts out to make a living in any work 
so far as I have seen. It is saving your first 
earnings that gives you something to stand 
on, besides forming the habit of taking care. 

“As you see, my specialty shop is for women, 
girls and babies. There isn’t an article in it 
intended for the use of men or boys. Nearly 
everything I handle is hand-made and very 
little is imported. I carry just enough im- 
ported goods to enable me to advertise as an 
importer. 

“I wouldn’t carry a piece bought on the 
other side if it wasn’t that American women, 
as a rule, think they want imported garments. 
The few imported garments I bring over stay 
with me much longer than those made on this 
side. The reason is simply that the American 
fashions and American handwork are more 
attractive and can be sold at a more attractive 
price than the imported. 

“Since I got well started I 


gov erness, 


have found no 





getting 


have 


difficulty in good handwork done in 
America. ] three Cuban women who 
have been working for me steadily for three 
years. They come and get the goods and take 
the directions and I them until the 
garments are finished. 

“Very often I am told by purchasers that 
my prices are exorbitant. Not long ago when 
I priced an embroidered and crochet-trimmed 
shirtwaist to a woman at $30 she replied, sar- 
castically, that I must have to pay a lot for 
the work since the goods could be bought 
downtown for less than $1.00 a yard and at 
the outside there wasn’t more than two yards 
and a half in it 

“What she said was perfectly true. The raw 
materials in that shirtwaist cost me less than 
$4.00, but there was the crochet, the embroid 
ery and the making by hand. The cost of it 
all was a little more than $10. Of course, there 
is a wide margin between $10 and $30, but 
you must remember there is my rent, my own 
salary, the salary of my sales women, of our 
colored delivery boy, and numerous other minor 
expenses all to be taken into consideration be- 
fore the price is made on that waist. 

“Now my prices are no higher than those 
charged by my competitors; indeed, it is one 
of my boasts that they are a little lower. You 
can judge for yourself of the profits. The 
profits of the women who sew for me are not 
very great, but they are livable. One of the 
Cuban women supports an invalid husband 
and has managed to save up enough to make 
a first payment on a home in a Long Island 
suburb. 

“Before making this payment, she told me 
of her plans and asked me if I could assure 
her of the usual amount of sewing. Of course, 
I was glad to do so and besides to have my 
lawyer look into the title of her place. That 
is one of the cases I like to think of when one 
or two classmates of mine drop in to see me 
and incidentally remark that, of course, I am 
making money. It is the tone they adopt that 
makes their meaning quite clear. One of them 
is a school teacher and boasts of her efforts 
to improve the human race through her school 
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room; the other is a settlement worker and is 
uplifting the world at large. 

“Judging by my experience, people in trade 
have just as great an opportunity for doing 
good as either teachers or settlement workers. 
urged to study medicine, law, library 
work, or teaching. The reason given was al- 
ways that I was a college woman. 

“The sight of blood distresses me, so how 
could I become a physician? I can talk very 
well when I think I am in the right, but let 
me doubt my case and I become dumb, so what 
sort of living could I make as a lawyer? 
(hough I rather like to have books around and 
to read them when I am inclined, it certainly 
would give me melancholy to think that I had 
to devote all my time and energies to caring 
for them. I wanted an active life, a life where 
[ would come in contact with real, living 
people, so I chose to become a shopkeeper. 

“My methods have been a little different 
from those usually employed by women keep- 
ing such shops. To begin with, I didn’t have 
in opening. Instead I advertised a season- 
end sale. 

“I had a lot of garments made for the pur- 
and besides a few imported ones that 
had just reached me from Paris and London. 
None of the garments had ever been offered 
for sale before the day I opened my shop, 
but all that were not the very finest I treated 
is left-overs and sold at reduced prices. 


| was 


pose 


“Yes, | wrote two prices on the same tag, 
marking out the higher. Dreadful, small dodge, 


isn’t it? Not a whit smaller than wanting to 
say your clothes are made in European sweat- 
shops instead of American, 

“For this sale I not only advertised in the 
papers, but sent out engraved announcements 
just as though the people to whom I-sent them 
had traded with me for years. There were 
very few who came to buy left-overs who didn’t 
either buy the more expensive garments or give 
orders. It proved a very good scheme and 
is it was quite harmless I am not ashamed 
to tell it. 

“For that sale I had only one-half of my 
present shop and I was the only saleswoman. 
The delivery boy was my only employee. That 
first year I was able to pay expenses and lay 
up S50. 

“I pay myself a salary and live within it 
just as though I was an employee. It makes 
no difference how great the temptation, I never 
encroached on the earnings of my business for 
my personal expenses until my capital passed 
$5,000. When that happened, I drew out $300 
ind bought myself a set of furs. I couldn't 
have afforded that, you know, on $15 a week. 

“Now I receive only $27 a week. My as- 
istant gets $22 and my errand boy $5. My 
ext indulgence shall be to buy myself a home. 
\fter that happens maybe I will get a raise 
n salary and be able to have a velvet dress 
nd wear plumes in my hat. 

“It is dressing in that style 
the failure of so many women who go into 
usiness for themselves. Being a_ college 
oman, I have been disciplined to restraint 


that causes 
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and that is one reason why I think other col 
lege women will make a success in the trade.” 
Washington Post. 


Go 
Advice to Young Men 


Two young men working in an office were 
washing their hands at the noon hour and 
philosophizing. Probably these young men 
very often had wondered why they were not 
creeping upward rapidly on the ladder of suc- 
In about ten words they explained for 
themselves and for a good many millions of 
others the lack of success in life. One of the 
young men said, “I like to go to my luncheon 


cess, 


as late as I can,” and the other, taking up the 


train of thought, added, “Yes, so do 1; it makes 
the afternoon pass more quickly.” 

The man who is anxious to make the after 
noon or the morning or the hours of work gen 
erally pass quickly—that is to say, the man 
who is bored by his working hours, is the man 
who explains his own failure and the majority 
of all other failures. When a man feels that 
his work is dull and not worth while, he him 
self is going to remain dull and his success 
will not be worth while. 

Good work comes from liking the work; 
quick success comes from intense interest in 
what you are doing. 

Unless a man likes his work, unless he can 
be interested in it, proud when it is well done, 
thoroughly occupied mentally and physically 
while it lasts, he won’t succeed, The man who 
doesn’t like his work, the man whose work 
bores him and who longs “for the afternoon 
to pass quickly” ought to get some other work. 
He ought to keep on trying and changing until 
he finds something that does interest him, 
something that of itself mihkes the afternoon 
pass only too quickly. 

Whén we advise young men whose work does 
not interest them to change it for some other 
work, we must also tell them that the trouble 
is more often with the man than with the 
work. There is possible success in every kind 
of work if the man will only put his mind on 
it. The work may not interest him, but he is 
interested at least in himself and in proving 
his ability to do as well as any other. 

We should have liked to say to the two young 
men mentioned, the boys who wanted the after- 
noon to pass quickly: “Remember that what- 
ever your work is, there is not far from you 
some man of your own age, engaged in the 
same kind of work—and in a few years you 
will look up to that man as a great man and 
wonder how he got his What that 
other man is doing now, you could do if you 
would. The principal difference between him 
and you is that he is interested in his work 


and you are not 
as 
\o, 


A New Creed 


The things we believe are many; the things 
we know are few. How would this do as a 
first rough draft for a new creed? 


success. 
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that I am here, in a world where 
permanent but change, and that 
in degree I myself can change the form of 
things and influence a few people; that I am 
influenced by these and other people, -by the 
example and by the work of men who are no 
longer alive, and that the work I now do will 
in degree influence people who live after my 
life has changed into other forms. That a 
certain attitude of mind and habit of action 
on my part will add to the peace, happiness 
and well-being of other people, and that dif 
ferent thoughts and actions on my part will 
bring pain and discord to others. That if I 
would secure reasonable happiness for myself, 
I must give out good-will to others. That to 
better my own condition I must practice 
mutuality. That health is necessary to con 
tinued and effective work. That I am largely 
ruled by habit, that habit is a form of exer 
that up to a certain point exercise 
means increased strength or effort 
Mhat all life is the expression of spirit. That 
my spirit influences my body and my body 
influences my spirit. That the universe to me 
is very beautiful and everything and every 
body in it is good and beautiful. When my 
body and my spirit are in harmonious mood 
that my thoughts are hopeful and helpful un 
less I am filled with fear, and that to eliminate 
fear my life must be dedicated to useful work 

work in which I forget myself. That fresh 
air in abundance and moderate, systematic 
exercise in the open are the part of wisdom. 
That I cannot afford, for my own sake, to be 
resentful, nor quick to take offense. That hap- 
piness is a great power for good and that 
happiness is not possible without moderation 


I know 
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cise, and 
ease in 
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ind equanimity hat time turns all discords 
into harmony if men will but be kind and 
patient. And that the reward which life holds 
out for work is not rest, nor im 
munity from capacity, 
greater difficulties 


dleness, nor 


work, but increased 


Knowledge and Discipline 


Knowledge and dis¢ ipline cannot be inherited 
or transferred from one mind to another. They 
must be acquired ind de veloped by the activity 
of the individual himself. It has been often 
that education is but another name for 
development and one may go further and say 
that this development must proceed from within 
The educator can do no more for the mind 
than the gardener does for the plant—suppls 
favorable Pestalozzi who 
said, “Education continual, benevo 
lent superintendence.” No teacher ever vet 
educated a pupil. Why then have a teacher? 
What part the teacher perform in this 
process of education? Here is an attempt at 
an answer: The teacher is needed to lay out 
the work to be done: to guide, counsel and 
wholesome motives: to aid 
power of judging 
and criticising himself; to furnish in himself 
an example worthy of emulation. Who knows 
the extent to which pupils virtually say to 
themselves, “Will education do for me what 
it has done for my teacher?” Every teacher 
should be beautiful; physically so, if possible; 
but at least and always beautiful in speech, in 
mind and in From The Ladies Home 


said 


conditions It was 


is only a 


does 


control; to supply 
the pupil to 


cquire the 


soul 
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Ambitious Youth Devotes Nights to Shorthand 


LESTER A. BARBER, who is 
student in the Gregg Depart 
ment at the Eastern District Y. M. 
C. A., Brooklyn, New York, reports one 
of the most rapid promotions on record. 
But fourteen months ago he started as 
office boy in a down town export office and 
to-day he is assistant to the manager of 
their Cuban Department. 

What is remarkable about his case is that 
he made up his mind what line of employ 
ment he preferred and on graduating from 
the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, he ap 
plied at the Navigation Company's of 
fice. He did not want a job with any kind 
of a company, he wanted an opportunity 
to learn the export business. A place was 
him. At the end of the first 
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made for 


four weeks 
he had had two promotions. In the high 
had studied Spanish and his 
knowledge of the 
another promotion 
acts an export business with Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico other South American 
ports. Fourteen months ago Mr. Barber 
He has been repeatedly 


week he got a promotion. In 


school he 


language soon won him 


The Company trans 
and 


was an office boy 
promoted until to-day he is assistant to 
the manager of the Cuban Department 
He is now studying Gregg Shorthand so 
that he can serve his company better. 
The lesson of this youth's experience is 
this: 
whose line you wish to learn, and study 


night if 


Apply for a position with a company 


shorthand at 
nographer. 
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Extravagance 


(For key to this plate, see ‘**Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 168 and 169.) 
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A New Source of Heat: Radium 


(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 169 and 170.) 





